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A  pledge  renewed 

for  1933  •  •  • 


CONTAINERS 

as  fine  as  knowledge,  experience  and  workman¬ 
ship  can  build. 

CLOSING  MACHINES 

unexcelled  in  efficiency,  reliability  and  speed; 

TECHNICAL  AID 

which  is  practical,  scientific,  thorough  —  on  all 
canning  questions; 


SERVICE 


rendered  by  plants  near  all  canning  centers,  and 
bv  sales  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


January  23, 1933 


?CLA1iKSBURG,W4 


PIuANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

M  ORE^  M  D. 


LANDRETHS*  SEEDS 

Spot  or  Future 


^i^unded  j 


Before  placing  your  order  for  any  variety  of  Seeds  for 
planting  Spring  of  1933,  please  write  us  and  let  us  quote 
you.  No  one  has  a  better  strain  of  seeds  than  we.  Why 
should  they — this  is  our  149th  year  in  the  Seed  Business. 
We  should,  therefore,  know  about  seed  growing  and[ sel¬ 
ecting,  and  we  do. 


^  When  you  are  prepared  to  place  your  order  for  deli- 

very  after  the  1933  crop,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
couwiAu  BOV  coPYRisimco  quoting.  Landreths’  Certified  Marglobe  Tomato,  Greater 

Baltimore,  Bonny  Best  and  Break  O’ Day  are  unexcelled. 
They  are  certified  by  tbe  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  no  strains  better.  Every  pound  of  Tomato  Seed  we  offer  is  grown 
here,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANy,^'pK 

Founded  1784 
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1  ^  -—There  will  be 

a  Machinery  Show 

at  the  Canners  Convention.  Not  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel  but  at  our  factory 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 

COME  OUT!  The  manufacture, 
testing  and  closing  of  cans  is  of 
greater  importance  than  ever.  The 
alert  manufacturer  wants  to  know. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  your  can  would 
cost  if  made  by  our  machinery. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

1 _ _ 

roin  COAST  to  COAST 
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SAN  nUNCiSCO 

155  MpntQomfy  S»r— t 


NEW  YORK 
100  f.  42nd  SrrMt 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  WothtngtOA  StrMt 


J.  M.  PORTER 
District  Sales 
Manager 
New  Orleans 


WITH  the  new  year 
offering  brighter 
prospects  for  the  Can* 
ning  Industry,  it  will  pay 
every  Canner  to  carefully 
study  the  steps  necessary 
to  insure  better  profits 
for  the  1933  pack.  And, 
whatever  your  problems  may  be.  Conti¬ 
nental  offers  every  facility  for  even  greater 
service  in  1933. 

Continental  pledges  to  the  Canning 
Industry  for  the  new  year,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  the  highest 
quality  cans;  closing  machines  for  every 
canning  need;  Research;  Merchandising, 
and  other  service  features  which  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  such  value  to  Canners.  Backing  this 
pledge  are  not  only  Continental’s  great  re¬ 
sources — its  39  plants  at  principal  distri¬ 
bution  points,  but  also  its  large  and  ex¬ 
perienced  organization  ready  to  serve  you. 


I  2  3  4  S  6  7 
I  91011121114 
ISI6l7ltl9202l 
22212423262721 
29X11 . 


R.  C.  WESTERMAN 
Asst.  District 
Sales  Manager 
New  Orleans 


B.W.HOFFMAN 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  New  Orleans 


ITS  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN" 

A  Merchandising  Year? 

TiiERE  is  every  indication  that  Can¬ 
ners  this  year  will  give  their  sales, 
marketing  and  distribution  problems  more 
careful  consideration  than  ever  before. 
With  many  Canners  realizing  that  good, 
sound  merchandising  and  selling  plans 
will  make  the  1933  pack  the  most  profit¬ 
able  in  recent  times  ...  it  looks  like  a 
“merchandising  year.” 

To  increase  the  sales  of  your  Brands, 
maintain  your  quality  standards  and  plan 
right  now  to  merchandise  them  intelli¬ 
gently  and  continuously.  Continental, 
through  its  Helpful  Service,  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  Canners  who  are 
anxious  to  increase  profits  through  timely 
merchandising  and  selling  plans. 


THE  TIME 

January  22nd  to  27th. 

THE  PLACE 

Chicago,  Illinois — Stevens  Hotel 


E.S.  ATKINSON 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive.  New  Orleans 


THE  EVENT 

26th  Annual  Convention — National 
Canners  Association. 


C.  H.  HULBERT 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Houston, 
Texas 


A  carefully  prepared  program  covering  every 
branch  of  the  Industry  has  been  prepared. 
The  sessions  will  be  short,  but  of  vital  inter¬ 
est.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  have 
been  selected  with  utmost  care.  Nothing  has 
been  l^t  undone  to  make  this  a  practical 
and  profitable  Convention. 

As  usual,  members  of  the  Continental  sales 
organization  will  be  in  attendance  to  greet 
you  and  consult  with  you  on  any  canning 
problem. 


That  an  increasing  number  of 
Canners  throughout  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  turning  to 
Continental  is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
rendered  by  these  sales  representatives 
of  our  New  Orleans  District  Sales 
Office,  which  is  located  at  521  North 
Scott  Street.  Their  knowledge  and 
long  experience,  backed  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  of  Continental,  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  of  real  assistance  to 
Canners  facing  production  or  mer¬ 
chandising  problems. 

Important,  too,  in  serving  Canners, 
is  the  new  Harvey  Plant,  a  model  of 
can-making  efficiency,  which  is  now  in 
operation.  Canners  in  these  States, 
anxious  to  pack  for  better  profits  in 
1933,  will  do  well  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  these  experienced  Con¬ 
tinental  men. 


1 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Be  fair — Orders  for  the  machinery  and  supply 
“boys”  have  been  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  and  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  are  still  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  credits,  which  they  extended  during  those  golden 
days  in  too  lavish  a  manner,  and  now  cannot  collect 
upon  except  in  driblets,  they  feel  that  there  will  not 
be  much  buying  this  1933  season.  And  they  go  on 
with  this  reasoning:  if  there  is  to  be  little  or  no  buy¬ 
ing,  we  will  not  advertise.  If  their  conclusion  were 
correct  there  could  be  no  fault  found  with  their  de¬ 
termination;  but  they  are  not  correct.  And  some  of 
them,  at  least,  make  a  further  wrong  conclusion:  that 
they  did  some  advertising  last  year  and  received  no 
orders ;  ergo,  advertising  does  not  pay.  That  is  not  fair 
to  old-established,  reputable  journals,  with  known  fol¬ 
lowings  of  attentive  readers,  such  as  this  journal.  If 
we  spoke  from  our  own  convictions  we  could  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  we  believe  that  every  issue  of  the  paper 
is  more  closely  read  now  than  ever  before.  There  is 
a  reason  for  this :  everyone  has  more  time  to  read  than 
formerly,  and  everyone  is  more  anxious  than  ever  for 
any  bit  of  information  that  may  help  him.  No  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  there  is  more  hard,  clear  thinking  now 
than  for  many  years;  and  when  men  begin  to  think 
deeply  they  seek  information,  and  naturally  seek  it  in 
their  trade  journal.  And  that  is  evidenced  in  our  sub¬ 
scription  list.  Of  course  we  have  lost  subscribers  who 
have  gone  out  of  this  business,  or  been  forced  out ;  and 
one  of  the  things  that  brings  a  pang  of  remorse  to  us 
is  to  see  the  dropping  out,  through  receiverships  or 
bankruptcy,  of  firms  that  have  been  in  business  thirty 
to  forty  years  and  more.  We  are  not  thinking  of  the 
price  of  their  subscriptions,  but  of  the  calamity  that 
has  befallen  them,  and  the  loss  of  these  old  friend¬ 
ships.  Yet  despite  these  losses,  new  firms  formerly 
not  on  our  list  have  come  in,  until  our  list  shows  only 
a  small  shrinkage.  If  our  advertising  shrinkage  were 
as  light,  proportionately,  as  our  subscription  shrink¬ 
age,  in  the  vernacular  we  would  be  sitting  pretty. 

It  is  not  because  they  have  not  read  the  ads,  but 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  buy,  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  may  not  have  found  it  as  profitable  as  it  was 
always  before.  As  this  is  written  there  came  to  our 
desk,  this: 

“We  appreciate  very  much  the  ‘ad’  that  you 
have  been  running,  and  we  have  received  a  great 
many  replies.  Your  paper  surely  does  reach  far 
and  wide.  We  have  replies  from  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  etc.” 


And  another  advertiser,  offering  a  supply,  writes 
in  the  same  mail  to  cancel  his  ad,  ordered  and  paid  for 
for  one  month,  and  to  refund  the  balance,  the  in¬ 
ference  being  that  he  is  all  sold  out. 

We  would  like  to  say  this  to  our  readers,  in  fairness 
to  the  advertisers  who  continue  to  show  faith  in  the 
business:  if  you  operate  this  comnig  season  you  must 
buy  the  full  line  of  supplies,  because  you  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  allowed  yourselves  to  run  down  to  the  last 
bit,  during  the  past  two  years  at  least.  That  means 
full  orders  for  those  items.  And  you  know  that  you 
have  neglected  your  machinery  equipment,  and  have 
struggled  along  without  replacements,  and  often  with¬ 
out  needed  repairs.  You  know  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  trying  to  get  through  another  season. 
Real  economy  compels  you  to  attend  to  this  now.  The 
supply  firms  and  the  machinery  men  will  not  only 
appreciate  these  orders  now,  but  they  will  give  you 
better  service  and  materials  than  ever,  and  better 
prices.  These  advertisers  deserve  your  patronage. 
They  not  only  show  confidence  in  the  business  but 
they  stand  in  the  limelight,  not  afraid  of  publicity, 
and  that  is  always  a  good  test.  So  their  advertising 
is  an  endorsement  and  the  best  kind  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  your  patronage.  Under  present  conditions  you 
will  please  both  the  advertisers  and  ourselves,  if  you 
would  let  them  know  that  you  saw  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  would  help  now,  as  it  never  did  before, 
and  you  know  we  seldom  ask  this.  And  we  apologize 
now  for  asking  it.  We  have  always  believed  that  if  a 
journal  cannot  make  its  work  speak  for  itself  it  is  a 
very  poor  proposition,  and  utterly  poor  when  it  has 
to  resort  to  testimonials  and  to  blowing  its  own  horn. 
We  refer  to  it  now  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  mistaken  idea,  and  because  the  men  who  sell 
this  industry  should  be  made  to  understand  that  there 
will  be  considerable  business  this  year— quite  a  fair 
share. 

At  present  there  is  a  wave  of  false  economy  that 
ought  to  be  checked.  Men  and  firms  on  all  sides  are 
saying  “we  have  decided  to  discontinue  all  advertis¬ 
ing.”  That  represents  business  suicide,  but  it  is  char¬ 
acteristically  American.  We  seem  unable  to  do  things 
in  moderation.  When  money  was  easy  and  profits  fat, 
they  splurged  in  advertising,  throwing  the  monev 
around,  as  if  the  amount  of  money  spent  constituted 
advertising!  In  fact  the  fashion  was  to  accept  the 
most  expensive  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  best. 
So  the  “fly-by-night”  vehicle  for  advertising,  with  no 
purpose  in  life  but  to  get  the  advertiser’s  money, 
played  the  suckers  in  that  way — record-high  prices, 
and  found  plenty  of  victims.  This  hurt  real  advertis¬ 
ing  worse  than  anything  else,  because  the  victim 
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never  blamed  himself ;  he  said  advertising  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  no  good!  Real  advertising  does  not  have 
to  apologize  for  itself,  nor  for  its  costs.  It  has  proved 
itself,  its  place  in  business,  as  the  greatest  and  best 
business  promoter,  and  the  cheapest  when  rightly  and 
properly  done.  But  exactly  because  it  is  so  forceful 
and  productive,  yielding  to  the  advertiser  the  greatest 
returns  on  the  investment,  it  was  made  the  tool  of 
the  unscrupulous.  Advertising  can  be  the  greatest 
salesman  on  earth,  upon  the  smallest  commission  or 
rate.  But  is  the  same  careful  scrutiny  given  to  the  ex¬ 
penditures  in  advertising  as  is  invariably  given  to  the 
selection  of  even  a  minor  salesman,  not  to  mention  the 
selection  of  a  sales  manager?  Has  the  medium  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  industry;  has  it  welcome 
access  to  the  desks  of  buyers  everywhere — or  is  it  just 
a  handsome  piece  of  the  printer’s  art,  carrying  no 
weight  or  influence  ?  And  how  long  does  it  work  ? 

Be  fair,  and  do  not  blame  advertising  for  failing  to 
sell  when  orders  were  not  possible ;  or  when  you  mereV 
fell  a  victim  to  an  attractive  scheme.  There  is  only 
one  kind  of  advertising — good.  All  others  are  mere 
100  to  1  shots,  pure  gambles,  with  the  chances  to  win 
on  that  basis.  Buy  advertising  as  you  would  an  auto: 
its  engine  power  and  the  makers  behind  it. 

The  Almanac,  which  we  publish,  can  be  used  as  an 
example.  If  you  ever  used  the  Almanac  you  need  not  be 
told  about  it.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  useful  knowledge, 
answering  innumerable  questions — always  to  be  kept 
at  hand  for  constant  reference.  Aside  from  the  copies 
sent  to  all  our  subscribers,  it  is  ordered  in  lots  of  from 
12  to  150  copies  to  be  given  to  handlers  of  canned 
foods,  etc.  Every  chain,  most  jobbers  in  canned  foods, 
institutional  buyers,  cafeteria  chains,  etc.,  keep  a  copy 
ready  at  hand,  and  eagerly  look  for  each  succeeding 
issue.  The  Almanac  is  a  fijcture  in  this  industry,  with 
no  competition,  for  there  is  no  other  compilation  of 
the  industry’s  statistics  under  the  one  cover.  We  have 
often  brought  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  yet  this  used-daily-for-a-whole-year  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  sparingly  used,  despite  its  very  low 
ad  rates,  as  compared  with  more  flashy  once-a-year 
publications  whose  use  and  interest  die  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  event. 

The  Almanac  is  really  the  only  place  for  the  canner 
who  aims  to  sell  distributors  to  advertise !  And  if  the 
canners  understood  how  it  can  serve  them;  if  they 
gave  thought  to  the  matter,  everyone  of  them  would 
display  in  the  Almanac  his  brands,  the  list  of  the 
products  packed  and  invite  business.  There  would  be 
too  much  advertising  in  the  Almanac  if  its  ability  to 
really  and  truly  advertise  were  known  and  under¬ 
stood. 

Take  this  matter  of  the  newly  agreed  upon  weights 
for  labels,  and  which  will  appear  in  the  1933  Almanac 
now  in  course  of  preparation.  Every  handler  of  canned 
foods  will  need  that  for  constant  reference,  and  all 
know  they  will  find  it  in  the  Almanac.  They  rely  on 
the  Almanac  for  such  help.  They  find  the  advertiser, 
too,  for  they  are  equally  anxious  to  know  where  to  buy 
the  right  goods.  That  is  service. 

Measure  your  advertising  on  that  basis  and  you 
cannot  go  wrong,  and  if  you  do  you  will  never  com¬ 
plain  that  advertising  does  not  pay. 
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FISH  COMPANY  SUFFERS  $70,000  FIRE  LOSS 

AM  AGE  estimated  at  more  than  $70,000  was 
caused  January  13th  by  a  spectacular  fire  which 
raged  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  International 
Packing  Plant  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company 
on  the  Fish  harbor  waterfront  of  Terminal  Island, 
Los  Angeles  harbor,  and  threatened  for  a  time  to 
wipe  out  the  entire  commercial  fishing  industry. 

The  plant  is  valued  at  $530,000, 

Streams  of  water  played  on  the  blaze  from  two  har¬ 
bor  fireboats  and  more  than  half  a  dozen  land  compa¬ 
nies  from  San  Pedro  finally  brought  it  under  control 
after  a  fierce  fight. 

More  than  3,000  inhabitants  of  a  Japanese  fishing 
village,  adjoining  the  half  dozen  fish  canning  plants 
threatened,  poured  like  ants  out  of  their  little  homes, 
carrying  household  furnishings  and  belongings, 

MOVE  BOATS — Confusion  also  reigned  on  the  can¬ 
nery  docks,  where  fishermen  ran  aboard  their  big  fish¬ 
ing  craft,  many  valued  at  more  than  $100,000  each, 
and  hurriedly  untide  dock  lines  and  moved  away. 

The  fire  was  reported  to  have  started  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  among  thousands  of  bags  of  fish 
meal  fertilizer,  which  were  destroyed,  according  to  the 
A.  D.  T,  fire  alarm  service. 

From  there  it  spread  to  a  huge  storeroom  where 
more  than  50,000  cases  of  canned  sardines  also  were 
destroyed. 

Popping  of  the  sardine  cans  exploding  from  the 
heat  gave  out  a  sound  like  a  machine  gun  fusillade. 

From  the  sardine  storeroom,  the  blaze  spread  to  a 
machinery  building  before  it  was  put  under  control. 

Crews  of  cannery  workers  were  stationed  on  the 
roofs  of  all  of  the  plants  threatened,  spraying  water 
on  them. 

The  Van  Camp  cannery  damaged  is  one  of  the 
largest  fish  canneries  in  the  country. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


Hormel  Magnetic  Turn 
Table  For  Tin  Plate. 

For  turning  tin  sheets  from  length-wise  to  cross-wise 
or  visa  versa.  Can  be  applied  to  a  great  many  other 
duties  in  tin  printing  and  can  making  factories  for 
turning  sheets  from  one  position  to  another  before 
the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscillat¬ 
ing  Side  Gauge  assure  accuracy  and  positiveness 
with  perfect  register. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Spot  Coating  Machines. 

Wrife  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wasner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Strongly  and  accurately  made.  Has  been 
used  for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street 
and  Lakewood  Avenue 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers  Problems 


THE  CONTROL  Of  B,  D,.  G.  H.  Ri.m.„ 

FUSARIUM  WILT  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Tri-state  canner  is  interested  in  the  control 
of  “pea  sick”  soils,  because  it  affects  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  three  ways: 

1.  A  poor  quality  raw  product. 

2.  A  reduction  in  yield. 

3.  A  limitation  of  potential  acreage. 

Experienced  canners  and  growers  in  this  section 
and  in  other  important  pea  canning  regions  have  often 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  grow  peas  repeatedly 
on  the  same  ground,  though  sooner  or  later  they  ob¬ 
serve  that  peas  fail  to  grow  as  successfully  as  formerly. 
The  reason  for  these  decreased  yields  on  old  pea  fields 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  pea  diseases  which  have 
increased  rapidly  with  the  intensive  method  of  crop 
production.  Growers  commonly  refer  to  old  pea  fields 
as  having  “pea  sick”  soils  which  cause  “pea  blight.” 

“Pea  sick”  soils  have  been  observed  and  studied  by 
plant  pathologists  since  1910.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  problem  was  very  difficult  to  analyze,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  distinct  diseases  of  peas  were 
involved,  which  individually  or  collectively  produce 
pathological  conditions  of  a  very  similar  nature.  In 
1924  Dr.  Fred  R.  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Maurice  B.  Linford,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  root  diseases  of  peas, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  very  painstaking  researches, 
we  are  able  to  deal  with  the  control  of  pea  diseases 
in  a  more  clear-cut  manner.  These  two  investigators 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  root  diseases  can  be  grouped  into  two  categories, 
root  rot,  and  fusarium  wilt.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
other  diseases  which  sometimes  enter  into  the  com¬ 
plex  situation  known  to  you  as  “pea  sick”  soils,  but 
they  usually  play  a  very  minor  role.  Control  measures 
can  best  be  worked  out  and  put  into  practice  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  various  diseases  as  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  entities. 

Root  rot  of  peas  is  caused  by  an  organism  which 
attacks  the  outer  portion  of  the  root  and  stem,  result¬ 


ing  in  a  decay  which  is  most  noticeable  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  softened  brown  to  black 
shriveled  areas.  This  disease-causing  organism  also 
attacks  the  root  system  itself,  resulting  in  sloughing 
off  of  the  feeder  roots.  Growers  can  easily  recognize 
root  rot  in  the  fields  by  examining  the  root  for  these 
symptoms.  Also,  in  pulling  up  plants,  it  is  readily 
noticeable  that  they  are  poorly  anchored,  and  the 
decayed  root  frequently  breaks  in  such  a  way  as  to 
expose  the  thread-like  inner  structure. 

The  fusarium  wilt  organism,  on  the  other  hand, 
attacks  the  pea  plant  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
The  outside  parts  of  the  root  are  not  affected.  It  in¬ 
vades  the  more  centrally  located  water  conducting 
tissues  of  the  root,  and  thus  disturbs  the  vital  function 
within  the  plant,  causing,  as  the  name  implies,  a  de¬ 
cided  wilting.  The  wilt  fungus  thrives  in  the  water 
vessels  and  gradually  works  its  way  up  into  the  stem, 
and  the  plant  soon  succumbs  to  the  poisons  of  the 
parasite  which  are  distributed  through  the  cell  sap. 
Plants  infected  with  wilt  exhibit  a  yellowish,  dwarfed, 
stiff  type  of  growth,  and  they  are  usually  well 
anchored.  Frequently  a  yellow  to  salmon  discoloration 
can  be  observed  by  cutting  into  the  centrally  located 
water  conducting  tissues  of  the  stem,  at  a  point  just 
a  little  below  the  soil  line. 

In  making  observations  in  “blighted”  fields,  growers 
should  keep  in  mind  that  both  wilt  and  root  rot  may 
occur  simultaneously,  expressing  complex  symptoms 
which  are  baffling  even  to  the  most  experienced  plant 
pathologist.  These  two  diseases  are  prevalent  either 
individually,  or  together,  in  many  of  the  old  pea  fields 
in  the  Tri-states.  The  “blighted”  areas  vary  in  sever¬ 
ity,  shape,  and  size,  and  sometimes  cover  entire  field. 
Root  rot  is  more  common  on  heavy,  poorly  drained, 
wet  soils,  while  wilt  may  occur  in  any  soil  which  has 
grown  peas  repeatedly.  Control  measures  for  these 
two  diseases  are  now  at  hand,  though  the  control  of 
wilt  is  much  more  definite  and  concrete  than  is  the 
case  for  root  rot.  From  this  discussion,  it  should  be¬ 
come  evident  that  root  rot  and  wilt  are  very  closely 
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Resistant  and  suscriptible  peas  srowins  in  greenhouse 
on  wilt-inFected  soil. 


Wilt  resistance  breeding  grounds  located  on  thoroughly 
infected  field  in  Wisconsin. 


associated  in  the  fields.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  complex  problems  of 
“pea  sick”  soils  have  been  picked  apart,  so  that  we 
may  deal  individually  with  the  various  pathogenic  or¬ 
ganisms  involved. 

In  1928,  Dr.  Linford  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
the  standard  varieties  of  peas  were  highly  resistant  to 
wilt,  while  other  were  very  susceptible.  These  obser¬ 
vations  led  to  further  researches  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Wade, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
who  studied  the  problem  from  an  entirely  different 
angle.  By  crossing  susceptible  plants  with  resistant 
plants,  Dr.  Wade  determined  the  fact  that  wilt  resist¬ 
ance  in  peas  is  inherited  in  a  very  simple  and  orderly 
fashion.  That  is,  he  clearly  demonstrated  that  pea 
plants  are  either  completely  resistant  or  completely 
susceptible,  and  that  intermediate  resistant  plants  did 
not  occur  in  the  pea  stocks  used  in  his  study.  For  an 
example,  he  found  that  a  resistant  parent  crossed  with 
a  susceptible  parent  resulted  in  completely  resistant 
plants  in  the  first  generation  after  hybridization,  show¬ 
ing  that  resistance  to  wilt  was  completely  dominant 
over  susceptibility.  In  the  next  generation  he  found  in 
general,  that  a  ratio  of  three  resistant  plants  to  one 
susceptible  plant  occurs.  In  the  third  generation,  he 
found  on  infested  soil  that  one-fourth  of  his  progenies 
bred  true  for  resistance,  another  one-fourth  bred  true 
for  susceptibility,  while  the  remaining  one-half  of  the 
progenies  again  segregated.  This  information  in  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  plant  breeders  who  are  interested 
in  developing  wilt  resistant  varieties  of  canning  peas. 

Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  tested  in  a  comprehensive 
way  the  wilt  resistance  of  the  many  varieties  of  peas 
known  to  the  trade.  Therefore,  in  1929  and  1930  Dr. 
J.  C.  Walker,  plant  pathologist  at  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  tested  over  900  samples 
on  wilt  infested  soil,  and  as  a  result  of  this  work  we 
can  now  definitely  catalog  the  canning  varieties  into 
the  two  groups — susceptible,  and  resistants — as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


SUSCEPTIBLE  GROUP 
Canners’  Gem. 

Horsford’s. 

Ashford. 

Surprise. 

Badger. 

Rice’s  No.  13. 

Winner. 

Laxtonian. 

Onward. 

Thomas  Laxton. 

RESISTANT  GROUP 
Green  Admiral. 

Yellow  Admiral. 

Roger’s  K. 

Prince  of  Wales. 

Senator 

Bruce. 

Horal. 

Rice’s  No.  330. 

Improved  Surprise. 

You  will  note  that  your  most  important  variety, 
Alaska,  was  not  includel  in  either  the  resistant  or  the 
susceptible  group.  The  reason  for  this  will  become 
apparent  when  you  study  his  table  dealing  with  the 
Alaska  variety. 

RELATIVE  RESISTANCE  TO  WILT  IN  VARIOUS 
SAMPLES  OF  ALASKA  VARIETY  TESTED 


Number  of 

Approximate  Percentage 
of  Resistant  Plants 

Class 

Percentage 

Samples 

Per  Cent 

Number 

of  Samples 

1 

0 

40 

16 

2 

1-25 

112 

46 

3 

26-50 

58 

24 

4 

above  50 

32 

13 

5 

100 

1 

1* 

Total . 

243 

100 

*  Taken  from  Walker,  J.  C.,  Resistance  to  Fusarium  Wilt  in 
Garden,  Canning;  and  Field  Peas.  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Res.  Bui.  107,  15  p.,  1931. 
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This  table  shows  clearly  that  some  stocks  of  Alaska 
contained  resistant  plants,  while  others  were  com¬ 
pletely  susceptible  to  wilt.  The  study,  and  other  earlier 
investigations  carried  out  by  Dr.  Linford,  in  1929,  in 
Wisconsin,  demonstrated  that  a  strain  of  Alaska  se¬ 
lected  by  Professor  C.  E.  Temple,  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  resistant  to 
fusarium  wilt.  At  the  termination  of  the  1930  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Dr.  Walker  collected  seeds  from  eleven  of 
the  Alaska  stocks  from  various  sources  which  con¬ 
tained  resistant  plants,  mixed  the  lots  together,  and 
planted  the  seed  in  greenhouse  benches  which  con¬ 
tained  wilt  infested  soil.  All  of  the  plants  produced 
from  this  seed  proved  to  be  resistant,  showing  that 
the  survivors  from  the  wilt  infested  fields  had  the 
ability  to  breed  true  for  resistance.  On  the  basis  of 
this  work,  and  on  the  basis  of  inheritance  of  resistance 
established  previously  by  Dr.  Wade,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Dr.  Walker  at  the  1931  National 
Canners  Association  Meeting  that  seedmen  could  de¬ 
velop  resistant  Alaska  stocks  by  growing  their 
partially  resistant  seeds  on  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
infested  soils.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  a  par¬ 
tially  resistant  stock  of  good  type  could  be  handled  in 
two  ways — first,  by  the  pure-line  method;  second,  by 
the  mass  outstanding  success  in  developing  wilt  re¬ 
sistant  Alaska  seed  stocks  which  are  being  delivered 
in  fairly  large  quantities  to  canners  for  the  1933  plant¬ 
ing  season.  In  order  to  increase  these  stocks  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  two  generations  are  and  were  grown  per 
year.  During  the  summer  months  the  resistant  stocks 
are  grown  in  the  highly  productive,  irrigated  valleys 
of  the  inter-mountain  states  of  the  far  West,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  they  are  grown  in  northwestern 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  we  are  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  to  find  native  wilt  resistance  in  the  Alaska  va¬ 
riety.  In  the  case  of  the  standard  varieties  of  wrinkled 
sweets  we  were  not  so  fortunate,  since  no  native  resist¬ 
ance  was  found  in  the  two  leading  varieties.  Perfection 
and  Surprise.  Therefore,  hybridization  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  incorporate  the  resistant  factor 
in  these  sorts.  Careful  selection  of  parent  plants  is 
essential  in  all  hybridization  work  designed  to  develop 
new  pea  varieties.  Ordinarily  these  two  plants  should 
possess  all  the  characters  desired  in  the  new  types, 
although  in  some  cases  new  and  valuable  characters 
appear  from  a  cross,  that  were  not  apparent  in  either 
parent. 

Various  plant  breeders  have  made  almost  every 
conceivable  cross  in  an  effort  to  originate  new  and 
more  desirable  wilt  resistant  sweet  peas.  In  this  work 
large  hybrid  populations  are  necessary  which  are 
grown  on  wilt  infested  soils,  and  are  carefully  sup¬ 
ported  on  wires  so  that  the  plant  breeders  may  search 
among  thousands  of  individuals  for  the  rare  plant 
which  possess  not  only  wilt  resistance,  but  also  the 
many  plant  characters  which  make  up  what  canners, 
brokers,  and  consumers  call  “quality  in  canned  peas.” 
Even  when  the  breeder  finds  just  the  plant  he  is  look¬ 
ing  for,  his  problem  is  not  solved,  for  it  may  “break 
up”  in  later  generations  and  yield  nothing  but  off -type 


plants  and  rogues.  In  order  to  develop  a  new,  uniform, 
resistant  canning  variety  by  this  method,  a  minimum 
of  ten  generations  selections  must  be  made,  and  care¬ 
ful  records  must  be  kept  from  year  to  year.  After 
lots  derived  by  selections  from  crosses  are  stabilized 
so  that  all  characters  show  uniformity,  they  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  eventually  undergo  variety  testing,  which 
includes  among  other  things,  actual  canning  tests  to 
determine  the  flavor,  toughness,  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  after  the  customary  processing. 

Several  new  wilt  resistant  sweet  varieties  have  been 
developed  by  means  of  hybridization  and  selection. 
One  of  these,  called  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet,  developed 
by  Professor  E.  J.  Delwiche,  is  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  Tri-state  canners,  since  it  possesses  the  growth 
habits  and  season  of  the  Alaska  variety.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  new  sweet  pea  may  yield  as  well  as 
the  Alaska  variety  under  Maryland  conditions.  Can¬ 
ning  tests  conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  by  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  1931  and  1932,  show  that 
this  is  a  high  quality  sweet  pea.  Test  plots  of  Wis- 


The  Inheritance  of  Fusarium  Wilt 

Resistance  in  Peas 
Parents 

Alaska  X  Surprise 

Resistant  Susceptible 

1st  Generation  Hybrids 

All  Resistant 

2nd  Generation  Hybrids 

f  Resistant 
J  Susceptible 

3rd  Generation  Hybrids 

i  True-breeding  resistant 
i  Segregate 

J  True-breeding  susceptible 


consin  Early  Sweet  will  be  grown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  and  in  Western  Maryland  during  the  1933 
season. 

The  fusarium  wilt  organism  has  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  an  economic  factor  in  pea  production 
in  very  widely  separated  regions  which  include  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Idaho. 

The  largest  and  most  severely  infested  area  is 
southern  Wisconsin.  The  disease  has  also  been  re¬ 
ported  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Montana,  though  it 
has  not  become  a  serious  economic  factor  in  these 
states.  Dr.  W.  C.  Snyder,  of  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
shown  that  the  wilt  organism  is  practically  identical 
in  all  of  the  regions  where  it  has  been  found.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  variety  which  is  re- 
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sistant  in  Maryland  will  also  be  resistant  in  Wisconsin 
or  in  Washington. 

Fusarium  wilt  is  known  to  live  in  the  soil  for  a 
period  of  over  fifteen  years  without  losing  its  virul¬ 
ence.  It  is  therefore  extremely  fortunate  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  permanent  control  measure  is  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  wilt  resistant  varieties. 

RED  OXIDE  OF  COPPER  AS  A  DUST  FUNGICIDE 
FOR  COMBATING  DAMPING-OFF  BY 
SEED  TREATMENT 

By  James  G.  Horsfall 


Convention  Headquarters 

STEVENS  HOTEL 

CHICAGO 

Suite  No.  1907-1908,  No.  1934,  No.  1810 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

'  Baltimore,  Md. 


Robert  A.  Sindall 

President 


Harry  R.  Stansbury 

Vice-President 


Manufacturers  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 


Neiv  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Bui.  No.  615,  26  Pages,  4  Figs. 

Red  oxide  of  copper,  cuprous  oxide  (cuprite),  hav¬ 
ing  compared  favorably  in  15  tests  with  previ¬ 
ously  recommended  materials,  is  proposed  as  a 
dust  seed  treatment  for  increasing  stands  and  for 
reducing  damping-off  of  vegetable  seedlings,  such  as 
tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  peppers,  in  the  greenhouse 
caused  by  Pythium  ultimum.  Since  the  material  is 
actually  two  and  one-half  times,  arid  on  a  copper  con¬ 
tent  basis  seven  times,  as  adhesive  on  tomato  seeds  as 
copper  sulfate  monohydrate,  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  use  on  smooth  seeds  like  eggplants  or  peppers,  and 
may  have  merit  as  a  copper  dust  for  foliage  diseases. 
Cupric  oxide  (black),  used  as  a  seed  treatment,  has 
little  fungicidal  value. 


VIRGINIA  CANNERS  MEET  FEBRUARY 
22nd  AND  23rd 


The  Virginia  Canners  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Roanoke,  at  Hotel  Patrick 
Henry,  on  February  22nd  and  23rd. 

This  is  always  a  good  meeting  of  canners,  brokers 
and  machinery-supply  men,  and  the  banquet  and 
dance,  this  year  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  ought  to 
be  a  gala  affair. 

There  are  plenty  of  vital  subjects  on  tap  and  Presi¬ 
dent  B.  R.  Ikenberry  will  see  that  they  are  given 
ample  consideration. 


TENNESSEE  CANNERS  MEET  FEBRUARY 
Tth  AND  8th 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Canners 
Association  will  be  held  February  7th  and  8th,  at 
Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Non-members  as  well  as  members,  machinery  men 
and  brokers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 
President  B.  Frank  Craddock  promises  an  interesting 
and  profitable  program. 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 

n  peas 

.  p  BEANS 

>4:’rCj^ir  CORN 

I  BEET 

tomato 


Everything  for 

CANNERS 

PICKLERS 


BEST  STOCKS 
BEST  PRICES 


I  Caialogue  on 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

Also — Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


You  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  over¬ 
look  our  Quality  &  Prices  on 

Labeling  Machines 
Casing  Machines 

NEW-WAy  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PA. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  the  struggle  for  volume  sales  engaged  in  at  present 

by  all  of  us,  some  are,  no  doubt,  still  hampered  by 

tradition  and  dislike  to  approach  possible  outlets 
because  of  the  feeling  present  customers  may  object. 
Really,  the  canning  industry  has  not  yet  gone  nearly 
as  far  in  interesting  new  sources  of  distribution  as 
have  many  of  the  other  food  purveyors.  Tonight  dur¬ 
ing  a  walk  along  the  principal  shopping  street  of  a 
city  boasting  of  its  half  million  population  I  saw  plenty 
of  ready-cooked  ham  for  sale  in  each  of  the  leading 
five  and  ten  cent  stores.  The  five  and  tens  are  not 
delicatessen  stores  by  any  means  but  they  are  selling 
plenty  of  sliced  ham. 

Usually  when  one  sees  a  display  of  groceries  in  a 
store  of  this  nature,  the  layout  is  jumbled,  the  items 
shown  are  not  well  related  to  each  other,  combination 
sales  are  not  being  suggested  to  the  consumer. 

Do  not  pass  up  the  five  and  dime  stores  on  this 
account.  Already  in  some  you  find  goods  packed  by 
manufacturers  doing  national  advertising.  If  they 
can  afford  to  show  and  sell  their  pack  in  the  five  and 
ten  cent  stores,  so  can  you. 

But  approach  their  buyers  with  a  well  thought-out 
sales  plan.  If  you  do  this,  your  chances  for  making 
a  sale  are  increased  many  times.  Probably  by  this 
time  a  soup  packer  I  know  has  received  an  inquiry  for 
quotations  on  his  line  of  soups  and  his  kraut  as  well. 
The  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  chance  remark  of 
a  salesman  not  merchandising  canned  foods  at  all  but 
who  did  outline  for  the  buyer  making  the  inquiry,  a 
number  of  novel,  trade-drawing  combination  sales 
possible  of  arrangement.  One  of  them  was  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  smoked  sausage  and  kraut,  this  item  to  be 
served  in  the  store  restaurant  on  the  days  it  was  dis¬ 
played.  Hence,  the  inquiry.  Tomato  juice,  for  instance, 
has  been  offered  for  sale  by  some  of  the  five  and  tens 
but  I  do  not  recall  such  a  restaurant  tie  up.  The  drug 
store  fountains  serving  kraut  juice  and  tomato  juice 
offer  it  for  sale  and  display  it  admirably.  Why  not 
get  the  distributors  selling  these  products  to  serve 
them  too?  I’ll  admit  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do 
this  but  certainly  one  can  succeed  in  doing  so  once 
in  a  while. 


When  approaching  the  buyer  not  selling  your  line, 
maybe  not  even  selling  any  amount  of  groceries,  have 
ready  in  your  mind,  just  the  plan  you  will  suggest  he 
follow  in  creating  a  profitable  volume  of  sales  on  it. 
If  you  will  do  this,  make  your  approach  in  a  manner 
showing  you  expect  to  create  interest  in  your  offer¬ 
ings,  that  you  have  no  doubt  about  making  the  sale, 
and  you  will  probably  close  it. 

I  tell  you,  you  must  do  more  from  now  on  than  you 
have  ever  done  during  the  past  few  years  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  your  own  labels  in  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  private  label  trend  is  downward  again. 
True,  the  first  thing  a  buying  exchange  thinks  of  is 
the  establishment  of  a  private  label  for  canned  peas, 
corn  and  tomatoes.  Still,  one  of  the  newest  voluntary 
chain  organizations  in  the  field  has  turned  over  to  a 
buying  syndicate  the  bulk  of  its  buying.  It  is  not 
going  ahead  with  its  private  label  program.  The  next 
to  the  youngest,  if  not  the  youngest  buying  syndicate, 
has  made  little  progress  toward  its  private  label  es¬ 
tablishment;  another  feels  that  on  certain  items  at 
least,  its  sales  volume  does  not  warrant  their  con¬ 
tinuance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oldest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  buying  organization,  national  in  scope,  has 
never  had  its  own  private  label.  It  has  been  content 
to  buy  for  others  under  their  label  or  manufacturer’s 
as  it  seemed  best. 

No  doubt  the  larger,  strongly  entrenched  voluntary 
chain  headquarters  will  be  last  to  give  up  any  part  of 
their  private  label  setup,  but  they  are  certainly  seri¬ 
ously  considering  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  the 
right  thing  at  this  time  by  promoting  their  own  labels 
to  the  detriment  of  the  national  advertiser  and  the 
well  known  local  packer  and  manufacturer. 

Right  now  I  can  hear  some  member  of  our  class 
say,  “It’s  all  very  well  to  advocate  having  a  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  in  mind  when  calling  on  a  buyer  for  a 
five  and  ten  cent  chain,  but  how  in  the  deuce  is  a  fel¬ 
low  going  to  offer  a  merchandising  plan  on  standard 
corn,  number  two  tins.”  Well,  in  the  first  place  I 
would  not  approach  such  a  possible  customer  with  the 
idea  of  selling  him  just  standard  corn.  I’d  try  to  sell 
him  at  least  extra  standard  corn.  If  he  was  operating 
any  lunch  counters  in  any  of  his  stores  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  he  stock  my  corn  first  in  those  stores.  If  he  fell 
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in  with  the  plan  I  would  then  offer  to  furnish  all  the 
corn  he  would  use  in  a  week  for  making  corn  fritters 
to  be  sold  at  ten  cents  a  *portion  from  his  lunch 
counters.  I  would  have  the  signs  to  be  displayed  all 
drafted,  as  far  as  their  wording  was  concerned.  I 
would  have  ready,  too,  suggestions  concerning  an  at¬ 
tractive  window  display  to  be  run  in  connection  with 
the  restaurant  and  grocery  department  sale  of  my 
canned  corn. 

Lest  you  feel  all  this  is  more  or  less  theory  I  know 
of  a  national  five  and  ten  cent  store  which,  until  the 
present,  has  not  bothered  much  with  foods.  Recently 
they  have  tried  out  the  sale  of  specialties  and  will 
no  doubt  add  to  these  from  time  to  time.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year  they  were  called  on  by  a 
salesman  with  an  idea  which  he  had  treasured  for 
two  years,  hoping  all  that  time  he  might  put  it  over 
in  the  five  and  tens.  His  idea  met  with  a  ready  recep¬ 
tion;  he  was  asked  to  come  back  after  inventory, 
promised  his  product  and  idea  would  be  given  a  trial. 
In  due  course  he  called  back,  only  to  learn  that  a 
competitor  had  mailed  samples,  larger  in  net  weight 
and  lower  in  price.  This  last  offering  was  entertained, 
the  chains  was  already  trying  out  the  product  in  some 
of  its  stores.  The  buyer  said  at  once  he  could  not 
stock  two  articles  varying  in  price  and  net  weight. 
To  say  the  least,  his  store  managers  would  object  to 
the  price  differential. 

The  salesman  first  promoting  the  special  sale  idea 
countered  with  an  inquiry  as  to  special  combination 
sales  to  be  made  with  the  product,  offered  to  get  de¬ 
tails  on  a  companion  product  for  sale  with  his,  the 
two  offering  exceptional  value.  Permission  for  him 
to  do  this  was  granted.  When  he  returned  to  the 
buyer  with  the  desired  information  he  had  with  him 
a  draft  of  the  window  display  he  proposed  to  have 
installed  the  week  of  his  sale.  The  buyer  demurred 
again  at  the  price,  was  promptly  told  the  salesman 
felt  his  merchandising  ideas  and  the  quality  of  his 
product  offset  the  lower  price  of  his  competitor. 

The  buyer,  attacked  in  this  manner,  agreed,  the 
order  was  given  and  on  a  basis  profitable  to  the 
packer. 

Goods  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  if  enough  of  sales 
assistance  is  forthcoming  with  the  order. 

One  other  sales  or  merchandising  idea  to  be  offered 
at  present  is  meeting  with  ready  acceptance.  Shrewd 
sellers  are  hooking  their  sales  wagon  to  the  star  of 
the  “Buy  America”  movement,  except  they  are  advo¬ 
cating  strongly  in  the  state  where  their  factories  and 
plants  are  located,  that  the  goods  be  bought  because 
they  are  quality  merchandise,  packed  or  manufactured 
in  the  state  and  giving  employment  to  people  in  the 
state.  Some  are  supplying  customers  with  store  cards 
or  leaflets  outlining  these  facts.  You’d  be  surprised 
at  the  increased  willingness  of  housewives  to  buy  the 
products  of  their  own  state. 

Offer  in  1933  merchandising  ideas  with  your  goods, 
seek  new  outlets,  advocate  the  purchase  of  your  goods 
first  by  buyers  in  your  home  state. 


MARYLAND  CANNERS’  SHORT  COURSE 

The  Canners’  Short  Course  will  be  held  at  College 
Park,  Md.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  14th  and  15th,  1933.  A  splendid  program  is 
being  arranged  and  will  be  of  special  intjerest  and 
importance  from  the  first  topic  at  9  A.  M.  on  Tuesday 
morning  to  the  last  topic  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
4:30  P.  M. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  production  prob¬ 
lems,  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  snap  beans,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  sugar  com  and  peas.  In  addition  to 
a  large  corps  of  instructors  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  there  will  also  be  present  representatives 
from  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  from  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Markets,  from  the 
Virginia  Norfolk  Truck  Station  and  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

A  luncheon  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  from 
1  to  2:30  P.  M.,  at  which  time  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson, 
president,  will  extend  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  likewise  greetings  will  be  extended  by  Dr. 
H.  J.  Patterson,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
and  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice.  A  special  and  interesting  feature  this  year  will 
be  numerous  exhibits  and  demonstrations.  Special 
time  on  the  program  has  been  alloted  each  day  to  the 
exhibits  and  demonstrations. 

The  Short  Course  is  open  to  canners  and  field  men 
not  only  from  Maryland  but  from  any  of  the  near  by 
States.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged  and  those  attending 
will  have  no  expense  except  for  their  meals  and  room. 


DO  NOT  BE  MISLED 


by  the  salesman  who  compares 
his  latest  model  cutters  with 
the  oldest  TOWNSEND. 

The  new  TOWNSENDS  are 
as  far  ahead  of  1933  competi¬ 
tion,  as  the  old  ones  were  in 
their  day. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N  Y. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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NEW  GUIDE  TO  NATION’S  INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS  PRESENTED 

A  COMPILATION  of  basic  marketing  data  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  aid  sellers  of  products  in  the 
^  manufacturing  industries  to  locate  their  mar¬ 
kets  more  accurately  and  economically  and  estimate 
probable  demand  is  offered  to  business  men  of  the 
country  in  the  Commerce  Department’s  newest  trade 
publication  “Manufacturing  Market  Statistics,”  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Feiker,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  stated  in  making  public  the  re¬ 
port. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  new  study  is  a  plant- 
location  section  showing  for  the  first  time  on  the  basis 
of  the  1929  Census  of  Manufacturers  the  location  by 
state  and  county  of  more  than  200,000  manufacturing 
concerns  representing  a  market  for  $36,000,000,000 
worth  of  materials,  classed  in  326  primary  industry 
groups.  Examples  of  use  of  the  report’s  data  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  practical  market  analysis  are  also  included. 

“Every  manufacturer  or  distributor  today  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  locating  his  markets  and  promot¬ 
ing  his  sales  with  a  minimum  of  expense,”  Mr.  Feiker 
said.  “Increasing  competition  and  decreasing  margins 
demand  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency  in  every  phase 
of  manufacture  and  distribution  if  profits  are  to  be 
maintained.  It  becomes  more  and  more  imperative  to 
answer  the  questions  of  location  of  the  market,  its 
demand,  and  its  capacity  for  consumption.” 

In  the  field  of  industrial  marketing  relatively  little 
research  has  been  done,  the  director  pointed  out, 
largely  due  to  scarcity  of  basic  statistical  data.  As  a 
step  to  supply  this  lack,  the  new  industrial  market 
guide  was  undertaken  by  the  Commerce  Department 
at  the  request  of  a  number  of  industrial  marketing 
groups,  the  work  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  a  national  committee  composed  of  executives  in  the 
advertising  and  manufacturing  fields. 

“Manufacturing  Market  Statistics”  presents  in  com¬ 
pact,  readily  useable  form  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
data  for  all  industries  showing  such  market  indicators 
as  number  of  plants,  workers,  wages  and  salaries, 
horsepower  of  equipment,  material  cost  and  value  of 
output,  by  states,  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over, 
and  major  industrial  areas. 

Added  to  this  are  state  totals  of  plants,  workers, 
wages,  materials  and  products  for  each  of  the  326  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  groups,  together  with  the  geographical 
distribution  on  a  county  basis  of  the  plants  in  each 
industry. 

A  number  of  maps  illustrative  of  methods  of  study¬ 
ing  the  industrial  market  are  offered  to  assist  the 
marketing  and  advertising  executive  in  applying  the 
material  to  his  own  particular  needs. 

“Manufacturing  Market  Statistics”  was  prepared  by 
Charles  B.  Eliot,  of  the  Domestic  Regional  Division, 
under  the  direction  of  E.  F.  Gerish,  Chief,  and  with 
the  special  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  obtainable  at  $1  each  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
from  District.  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  in  principal  cities. 


REVISED  NET  WEIGHT  LIST  PUBLISHED 

HE  weight  list  for  canned  food  products,  giving 
the  weights  agreed  on  by  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Distributors,  Brokers  and  Canners 
Associations,  has  been  printed  by  the  Naitonal  Can¬ 
ners  Association  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  The 
list  has  been  greatly  amplified  and  includes  the  sizes 
of  cans  which  have  come  into  general  use  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  foreword  reads  as  follows : 

“This  pamphlet  is  a  revision  of  the  net  weight 
list  issued  by  the  Conference  Committee  in  1924. 

Its  publication  follows  several  years’  study  and 
conference  based  in  part  upon  a  tentative  list 
issued  in  December,  1931,  and  submitted  to  can¬ 
ners,  distributors  and  others  for  criticism  and 
suggestions. 

“For  the  guidance  of  those  who  use  the  list 
the  pamphlet  includes  an  explanation  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  proper  use  of  the  list,  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  government  regulations  for  declaration  of 
contents  on  the  label  and  requirements  as  to  fill 
of  containers  and  suggestions  as  to  preparation 
of  labels. 

“All  who  consult  and  use  this  publication  are 
earnestly  advised  to  become  familiar  with  the 
explanatory  material  appearing  at  the  end  of  the 
weight  list.” 

A  supply  of  the  pamphlets  has  been  secured  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  The  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  The  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  and  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  members  of  those  organizations  who  desire 
copies  should  request  them  of  their  respective  Secre¬ 
taries.  The  new  weights  will  appear  in  the  1933 
Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry  now  in  preparation, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  ready  for  mailing  early 
in  February. 

“HARRY”  IMWOLD  STARTS  A  CLEAN-UP 

ARRY  IMWOLD,  Ex-President  of  the  Baltimore 
Canned  Foods  Exchange,  and  President  of  the 
Assau  Canning  Company,  Baltimore,  presented 
his  friends  and  customers  a  neat  and  very  serviceable 
clothes  brush,  as  a  Christmas  reminder.  This  has  the 
distinction  of  being  out  of  the  beaten  path,  something 
new  and  useful,  and  that  is  a  trait  which  “Harry” 
exhibits  in  his  products,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  keeps  on  doing  business,  making  new  and  lasting 
customers.  He  wants  his  goods  to  lead,  not  to  follow; 
and  the  brushes  are  evidently  hints  on  how  to  clean 
up. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publlihtr  of  tho 
Industry ’$  Literature 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  ascept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 9  Tuc  Huskers,  complete  with  the  latest 
improvements,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1891  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  0.  &  J.  Crowner  for  Bottles  from  4 
to  14  oz.  Practically  new;  used  only  a  few  months. 
Machine  is  set  to  crown  120  bottles  per  minute  and  is 
a  direct  motor  drive,  motor  being  attached. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  1  and  one  No.  2  Knapp  Labelers, 
recent  models,  in  excellent  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1895  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— No.  2h  Labeler.  Give  full  particulars  and 
lowest  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

For  Sale  —  Tomatoes 

FOR  SALE— Two  cars  of  strictly  whole  tomato  pulp, 
in  five  gallon  cans.  This  pulp  is  of  fine  fiavor  and 
good  color,  and  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Food  Laws. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Tomato  Cannery,  practically 
new  buildings  and  equipment,  assured  acreage. 
Cash  or  Terms. 

Twin  Groves  Canning  Co. 

Carl  Junction,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— A  canning  plant  in  Northern  Michigan 
fully  equipped  for  cherries,  corn,  beets,  pumpkin, 
squash  and  carrots.  Acreage  easily  procured  and 
help  plentiful.  A  real  bargain  if  taken  within  60 
days.  Anyone  interested  communicate  with 
Fi  M.  Malone,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WILLING  to  invest  moderate  amount  of  capital  with  services  in 
established  canning  business.  Perferably  a  modest  size  concern 
looking  towards  future  development.  Experienced  in  modern 
production  and  sales  work. 

Address  Box  B-1&96  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 

Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— We  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  faithful,  competent,  sober  industrial  fact¬ 
ory  Superintendent;  one  who  is  in  position  to  work  for  a  small 
salary  until  such  time  as  the  canning  business  will  warrant  the 
payment  of  better  wages. 

Address  Box  B-1894  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

rhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NATURAL 

“My  dear,  he  looked  so  stupid  when  he  proposed  to 
me.” 

“Well,  darling,  look  at  the  stupid  thing  he  was 
doing.” 


WHAT  BOBBY  SANG 

Mother — Bobby,  did  you  do  anything  besides  eat 
at  the  school  picnic? 

Bobby — Yes,  Mummie,  we  sang  a  hymn  called  “We 
Can  Sing,  Full  Though  We  Be.” 

Inquiries  revealed  that  the  title  of  the  hymn  was 
“Weak  and  Sinful  Though  We  Be.” 

MASS  ABLUTIONS 

Dumb  Dora — I  don’t  see  how  football  players  ever 
get  clean! 

Ditto — Silly,  what  do  you  suppose  the  scrub  teams 
are  for? 


CROWD  WITH  A  KICK 

Political  Speaker — I’m  pleased  to  see  such  a  dense 
crowd  here  tonight. 

Voice — Don’t  be  too  pleased.  We  ain’t  all  dense. 

BEATING  THE  DEPRESSION 

“Yes,  me  and  Bill  are  in  partnership  in  this  selling 
game,  but  we  don’t  carry  the  same  goods.” 

“Explain  yourself.” 

“Well,  Bill  goes  around  selling  a  stove  polish  that 
leaves  a  stain  on  your  fingers,  and  two  days  later  I 
go  around  with  the  only  soap  that  will  take  it  off.” 

SHE  KNEW  WHAT  HAPPENED 

Servant  Girl — Madam,  master  lies  unconscious  in 
the  hall  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  a  large 
box  alongside. 

Wife  (joyously) — Oh,  my  new  hat  has  arrived. 

IMPROVED  WITH  AGE 

“Haven’t  seen  George  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Does 
he  still  part  his  hair  in  the  middle?” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  the  part  is  about  five  inches  wide.” 

ONLY  FOOLING 

A  colored  lad  was,  strangely  enough,  strolling 
through  a  cemetery,  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones.  He  came  to  one  which  read:  “Not  Dead, 
But  Sleeping.” 

Scratching  his  head,  the  little  dark  chap  remarked : 
“He  sure  ain’t  foolin’  nobody  but  hisself !” 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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COMPLETE 

SERVICE 

for 


CANNERS 


Typical  Cannery  View—Sprague-Selh  Equipped 

^^hatever  your  product,  wherever  your  plant, 
Sprasue-Sells  is  equipped  to  serve  you  fully. 

Fillers,  washers,  blanchers,  buskers,  cutters,  supplies  — 
machines  for  every  canning  purpose  —  supplies  for  every 
canning  need  —  from  a  dime  peeling  knife  to  a  whole 
factory  full  of  modern,  dependable  equipment  that  will 
produce  for  you  high  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

Discuss  your  canning  problems  with  our  seasoned  sales 
engineers.  Their  ideas  will  save  you  money. 

Send  for  the  Sprague-Sells  general  catalog  —  a  complete 
reference  book  for  canners  of  every  product. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Sales  Engineers  in  Every  State 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Foods  Alone  Below  1913  Level — Why? — Better  Grades  of 
Goods  Should  Be  Advanced  in  Price  and  Held  Against  the 
Certain  Shortage — Convention’s  Actions  Waited. 

Evidence — Quote:  “The  average  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  has  decreased  39  per  cent 
since  June,  1920,  but  is  still  one-third  higher 
than  in  1913,  according  to  the  December  semi¬ 
annual  cost  of  living  index  number  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  made  public 
January  18  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

“The  cost  of  living  index  in  December  was  2.7 
per  cent  less  than  in  June  and  was  7.2  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1917,  it  was  pointed  out.  From  De¬ 
cember,  1929,  to  December,  1932,  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  decreased  22.9  per  cent. 

“Foodstuffs  which  cost  1.3  per  cent  less  in  De¬ 
cember  than  in  1913,  was  the  only  commodity 
group  to  fall  beloiv  the  1913  level,  the  Bureau 
stated.” 

The  italics  used  in  the  last  paragraph  are  ours,  to 
emphasize  two  unpleasant  facts:  (1)  either  this  is 
a  caustic  indictment  of  the  sellers  of  food  products — 
canners  and  other  food  men — as  incompetent  sales¬ 
men  of  their  products — the  poorest  in  the  whole  realm 
of  living  supplies,  despite  the  fact  that  foods  are  the 
most  necessary  item  in  the  whole  list;  or  (2)  the 
fact  is  due  to  conditions  over  which  the  food  men  have 
no  control,  to  wit,  the  tightly  closed  buying  market 
on  which  food  men  are  compelled  to  sell.  The  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  general  poor  buying  conditions  cannot  be 
blamed,  because  those  conditions  faced  all  others  in 
the  group,  and  were  not  peculiar  to  foods — unless,  and 
here  is  the  evidence — there  was  something  else  inter¬ 
vening  to  bring  this  unenviable  distinction  upon  foods 
“the  only  commodity  group  to  fall  below  the  1913 
level.”  This  is  the  Government’s  own  report,  sub¬ 
stantiating  what  we  have  said  all  along,  that  foods — 
the  absolute  essentials  to  human  life — are  lower  in 
price  than  all  others.  Do  you  need  more  evidence  of 
the  existance  of  a  Buyers’  Trust — in  effect  and  work¬ 
ing  disastrously,  even  if  not  in  duly  signed  agree¬ 
ment  and  tested  form — than  this?  “Actions  speak 
louder  than  words” — they  haven’t  “signed,”  but  they 
are  working! 

And  this  is  not  due  to  overproduction,  in  canned 
foods  at  least,  for  these  are  actually  in  short  supply 
and  have  been  for  months,  and  what  is  more,  the 


buyers  know  it.  0.  K.,  HOWARD  ORR — “What  De¬ 
termines  Canned  Food  Prices.”  On  with  the  Con¬ 
vention  ! 

The  MARKET— The  reports  are  very  general  that 
buying  is  on  the  improve.  Demand  seems  to  be 
along  the  line  of  standard  goods,  and  those  prices 
are  holding  well.  No.  3  standard  tomatoes  scoring  an 
advance  to  90c.  More  confidence  is  being  shown  in  the 
goods,  and  holders  are  less  afraid  to  ask  full  prices. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  they  must  be  on  their 
guard,  and  that  is  against  the  drive  to  bring  down 
prices  on  the  better  grades.  Capitalizing  the  trend 
toward  standard,  or  in  other  words  the  cheaper  grades, 
operators  are  pointing  out  the  opportunity  to  unload 
the  better  grades  if  a  reduction  in  price  is  named. 
This  is  a  buyer’s  drive  and  nothing  else.  The  public 
is  showing  a  decided  preference  for  quality;  is  more 
exacting  along  that  line  than  ever,  because  they  know 
good  canned  foods  are  “terribly  cheap”  as  they  say, 
and  they  much  prefer  to  pay  the  few  pennies  more  for 
the  finer  goods,  than  to  take  the  others.  That  is  con¬ 
tradictory  of  the  story  told  when  they  say  the  demand 
is  for  standard  goods.  The  buyers  want  the  cheaper 
goods,  not  the  consumers.  Keep  that  in  mind,  because 
the  turn  will  come,  and  then  you  will  wish  you  had 
kept  your  better  grades.  And  as  the  supplies  of  canned 
foods  in  first  hands  diminish  and  the  shortage  be¬ 
comes  more  pronounced;  it  will  be  the  better  grades 
the  buyers  will  demand  at  the  advancing  prices. 

Consumer  resistance  will  be  greater  against  advances 
in  the  prices  of  the  poorer  qualities  than  in  the  case 
of  the  better  goods,  and  buyers  know  that.  Wisdom 
would  therefore  dictate  that  any  concessions  in  prices 
be  made  on  the  standard  and  poorer  grades,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices  on  the  higher  grades.  The  consumer’s 
wishes  will  be  regarded,  despite  market  juggling. 

Canners  must  realize  that  their  time  is  about  here, 
when  empty  floors  and  the  continual  high  consumptive 
pace,  will  force  all  present  goods  into  circulation.  Don’t 
let  that  old  bogy  “overproduction”  scare  you.  There 
is  no  oversupply  of  canned  foods  anywhere.  Just  the 
contrary:  this  spring  will  see  a  decided  scarcity  of 
about  everything  in  canned  foods,  standard  grades  and 
all  else.  And  if  the  present  rate  of  mortality  among 
canning  firms  continues,  and  if  financial  conditions  are 
not  quickly  remedied  in  a  most  drastic  fashion,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  anyone  will  again  see  a  surplus 
production  in  canned  foods.  Carryovers  from  1932 
packs  will  be  notable  by  their  absence.  The  1933  packs 
will  come  to  bare  floors  in  canners’  warehouses,  and  to 
equally  bare  distributors’  floors.  The  1933  packs  will 
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go  straight  into  consumption,  and  with  the  tremendous 
consumer  demand  now  existant,  the  canners,  under 
prevailing  conditions,  will  have  trouble  keeping  up 
with  it,  and  find  it  practically  impossible  to  pile  up  a 
surplus. 

But  that  consideration  is  made  upon  the  condition 
or  premise,  that  buyers  will  pay  the  canners  a  living 
profit  on  the  packs  as  made.  If  present  low,  below 
cost,  prices  are  continued,  the  packs  will  not  equal 
half  the  amounts  actually  needed  to  hold  and  keep 
alive  the  splendid  consumer  demand  now  experienced. 

So  the  goods  you  now  hold,  unsold,  are  of  very  much 
greater  value  than  you  may  suppose,  and  this  value 
will  increase  as  spring  comes  nearer.  Shortages  of 
canned  foods  face  the  distributors,  and  there  is  not 
much  in  the  offing  to  promise  any  relief. 

Baked  beans  are  being  made  a  leader  of  by  some  of 
the  new  retail  canned  foods  distribution  centers,  and 
at  prices  that  stagger  even  the  closest-fisted  consumer 
buyer.  These  new  warehouse  distributors  are  causing 
worry  and  loss  to  the  chains  as  well  as  to  the  retailers. 

No.  2  fresh  white  lima  beans  dropped  in  their  quota¬ 
tions  this  week  from  60c  to  55c.  No.  3  sauer  kraut 
has  also  declined  from  70c  to  67i/^c. 

No.  3  tomatoes,  as  stated  above,  have  moved  up 
from  871/2^  to  90c,  and  f.  o.  b.  county  from  85c  up 
to  871/2C. 

These  are  the  only  figure  changes  recorded  in  our 
market  page  this  week,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  most  sellers  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  as  are  also  most  buyers.  With  that  event 
back  of  us,  we  may  see  some  action,  both  in  buying 
and  in  changes  of  prices  on  the  items. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'' 

Prices  Holding  Well — Many  Off  to  Convention — Scarcity 
Promises  Higher  Prices  Wheh  Buying  is  Resumed — ^Tomatoes 
Expected  to  Lead — Grapefruit  Remains  Unsettled — Peas 
Steady — Peaches  Firmer — Corn  Firmer — Good 
Movement  of  Salmon. 

New  York,  January  19,  1933. 

Market — Trading  in  the  local  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  continued  to  broaden  slightly  during  the 
past  week  although,  to  a  great  extent,  buyers 
were  covering  spot  requirements  only,  pending  the 
convention  in  Chicago  next  week. 

Prices  held  well  with  apparently  the  last  of  the 
soft  spots  in  one  or  two  items  caused  by  year-end 
liquidation  well  cleaned  out  of  the  field.  Tomatoes  were 
again  the  high  spot,  holding  firm  with  only  the  caution 
of  the  buyers  in  covering  preventing  this  item  moving 
into  higher  price  levels,  according  to  trade  circles. 

CONVENTION — Hudson  Street  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conventions  in  Chicago  next  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans.  The  exodus  will  start  late 
tomorrow  continuing  through  Sunday.  Early  reports 


heard  around  the  trade  indicated  that  but  few  New 
York  City  trade  will  be  present  but  with  the  time  for 
leaving  at  hand,  many  have  recanted  their  previous 
intentions  and  announced  that  they  will  be  there  for 
the  “big  doings.” 

BUSINESS — With  the  interest  of  the  entire  canning 
industry  from  the  can  maker  to  the  retailer  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  centered  on  price  levels  for 
canned  foods,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  feeling  in 
the  market  here  concerning  the  likely  action  of  prices 
after  the  conventions. 

The  excellent  statistical  position  of  many  canned 
foods,  which,  in  normal  years,  would  have  sent  prices 
higher  on  the  slightest  buying  movement,  provides  a 
strong  undertone  to  the  market  that  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  when  buyers  resume  more  normal  buy¬ 
ing  activities  after  the  conventions,  trade  factors 
believe. 

TOMATOES — Are  cited  as  the  potential  market 
leader  with  prices  continuing  to  hold  at  the  firm  levels 
prevailing  in  recent  weeks.  Attempts  to  find  bargain 
lots  at  sub-market  levels,  which  were  largely  success¬ 
ful  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  failed  and  buyers  have  had 
to  meet  the  canners’  prices. 

The  strength  of  the  market  in  the  face  of  the  dull 
trading  interest  shown  by  distributors  is  hailed  as  an 
extremely  encouraging  factor  in  indicating  higher 
prices  when  demand  for  this  item  rises.  Unfavorable 
general  economic  conditions  will  prevent  any  “sky¬ 
rocket”  advances,  it  is  felt,  but  a  gradually  rising  mar¬ 
ket  is  believed  probable. 

SHORTAGES — ^In  some  scattered  items  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  local  market  with 
some  distributors  reported  receiving  bids  from  others 
on  stocks  for  resale  at  a  price  affording  the  holder  a 
profit.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  thing  like 
this  has  been  reported  in  the  local  market  except  in 
minor  cases. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  price  situation  continues  un¬ 
settled  with  concessions  reported  available  on  No.  2s 
that  bring  the  price  well  under  the  level  quoted  by  the 
leading  independent  packers.  Little  action  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  short  of  spot  covering  where  special  bargains  are 
available  seems  likely  until  prices  are  stabilized.  Some 
factors,  however,  hold  that  the  present  level  is  the 
lowest  that  grapefruit  prices  will  reach  this  season 
and,  acting  on  this  belief,  are  reported  covering  their 
requirements.  One  feature  is  that  packers  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  sell  at  present  levels  except  for  immediate 
shipment,  indicating  that  higher  prices  may  develop, 
and  the  present  weakness  in  the  market  may  prove  to 
be  only  a  temporary  one  with  prices  moving  higher 
once  the  pack  is  under  way. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  posted  revised 
quotations  on  its  Del  Monte  brand  grapefruit  which 
put  No.  2s  at  81c,  buffets  at  57V^c,  and  2s,  sections, 
at  90c,  all  prices  f.  0.  b.  Tampa.  Grapefruit  juice  was 
unchanged. 

PEAS — Continued  to  move  along  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  in  recent  weeks  with  standards  holding  firm 
and  a  trading  basis  reported  in  the  fancy  grades  with 
prices  dependent  upon  the  urgency  of  the  canner  to 
sell  and  the  distributor  to  purchase. 
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Wisconsin  factors  are  holding  steady  on  standards 
with  fancies  continuing  to  move  largely  on  a  trading 
basis  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  weeks.  New  York 
State  packers  are  easing  somewhat  in  their  price  ideas 
on  the  higher  grades  and  some  shipments  have  been 
made  at  attractive  prices. 

PEACHES — ^Firmed  up  slightly  following  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  showing  that 
stocks  of  cling  peaches  unsold  on  canners’  hands  on 
January  1  were  off  to  3,482,781  cases  on  a  No.  21/0 
tin  basis,  compared  with  4,645,317  cases  on  October  1. 

Softness  in  the  fruit  division  of  the  market  resulted 
following  liquidation  over  the  year-end  by  some  of 
the  smaller  canners  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  market 
is  apparently  cleaned  out  of  this  distress  stuff  now, 
however,  and  with  the  strong  technical  position  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  League  report  to  work  with,  prices  ought 
to  move  higher  on  the  resumption  of  market  demand. 
The  removal  of  creditor-pressure  to  sell  is  expected  to 
follow  the  good  report  with  the  consequent  drop  in 
“distress”  offerings. 

CORN — Firmed  slightly  here  during  the  past  week 
with  many  factors  now  holding  to  their  posted  levels. 
Some  offerings  of  standard  from  Midwest  packers  at 
cut-rate  levels  have  been  reported  recently  but  the 
general  market  is  stronger. 

SALMON — Statistics  on  the  stocks  of  unsold  sal¬ 
mon  as  of  January  1,  released  by  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries,  disclosed  that  movements  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  grades  had  been  exceptionally  good  with 
January  1  stocks  for  under  the  totals  reported  for  the 
various  grades  on  the  corresponding  1931. 

Red  Alaskas  and  pinks  both  were  shown  to  have 
moved  into  distributing  circles  in  good  quantities  with 
the  result  that  stocks  are  now  at  a  good  working  level. 
The  maintenance  of  the  present  price  level  is  seen 
almost  certain  with  many  factors  holding  that  higher 
prices  will  come  in  this  field  with  the  resumption  of 
more  active  trading. 

Fancy  salmon  continues  in  demand. 

J/t  St 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade“ 

Chicago  Convention  Opens  Next  Week — Canners,  Brokers, 
Buyers  and  Supply  Men  to  Entertain — Reports  Will  Be  Short 
From  Chicago— Some  Staple  Items. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1933. 

A  NENT  THE  CONVENTION— How  do  you  expect 
your  Chicago  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
/  \  send  you  a  report  next  week?  A  record  wants 

to  be  made,  here  and  now  that  any  report  is  going  to 
be  a  short  and  snappy  one.  Of  course,  you  realize 
why.  The  Big  Convention  will  be  here  and,  your  cor¬ 
respondent  expects  to  spend  practically  all  his  time  at 
the  Hotel  Stevens.  Of  course,  a  report  could  be  given 
but  are  inclined  to  the  thought  it  would  be  more  of  a 


National  scope  than  of  actual  conditions  in  Chicago 
because,  that  week  will  be  given  up  to  visiting  the 
Canners,  Brokers,  Buyers,  and  supply  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  Therefore,  with  this  alibi,  let  your 
Readers  know  that,  next  week’s  report  of  the  Chicago 
Market  will  not  be  so  typical  of  the  situation  as  has 
been  the  past  ones. 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  Since  the  turn  of  the 
year,  the  better  feeling  as  reported  last  week  has 
developed  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  continues.  In  the 
vegetable  line,  there  seems  to  be  only  three  items  that 
are  somewhat  weak,  i.  e.,  corn,  green  beans  and  beets. 
The  rest  of  the  line  is  strongly  held  and  values  seem 
firm.  In  fruits,  red  cherries  and  one  or  two  berries, 
are  a  trifle  weak  but  otherwise,  stability  also  rules. 

PEACHES  —  The  report  from  California  showing 
the  comparative  stock  of  canned  peaches  on  hand  Octo¬ 
ber  1st  last  and  January  1st  of  this  year  has  produced 
most  favorable  comment.  That  record  is  as  follows: 
On  hand  October  1st,  6,416,331  cases;  on  hand  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  4,440,486  cases.  The  market,  however,  is  un¬ 
changed  with  No.  21/2  standard  Y.  C.  peaches  available 
at  90/95c  Coast,  and  No.  2V2  choice  Y.  C.  peaches  at 
$1.00/$1.05  Coast  at  which  basis,  some  business  has 
been  recorded  during  the  past  week. 

TOMATOES — The  market  continues  firm.  A  large  . 
volume  of  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Chicago  District  since  January  1st.  Not 
only  have  the  houses  who  obtained  the  County  Relief, 
been  heavy  buyers  but  other  important  factors  as  well. 
In  the  face  of  this  demand.  No.  2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  are  still  available  at  prices  ranging  from  60c 
to  621/^c  delivered. 

No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes  are  firmly  held  at  82i^ 
to  85c  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery  which  means  from  90  to 
921/^c  Chicago.  No.  10  tins  have  not  been  in  much 
demand  but  stocks  of  “gallons”  throughout  the  Middle- 
west  are  light.  The  average  market  is  $2.75  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  cannery. 

CORN — The  market  continues  sluggish.  Some  dis¬ 
tressed  lots  have  tended  to  upset  the  apple  cart.  Rumor 
has  it  that  No.  2  standard  corn  through  the  Middlewest 
has  been  sold  in  Chicago  as  low  as  52i/^c  delivered  but 
have  been  unable  to  confirm  those  rumors.  Golden 
Bantam  corn  seems  to  have  sold  well.  Shipments  of 
that  variety  (as  reported  by  authorities)  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  actual  number  of  cases  the  white  corn  of  all 
grades.  No.  2  standard  corn  is  quoted  nominally  at 
521/^c  f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  cannery  points. 

PEAS — A  large  and  broad  inquiry  prevails  but  ac¬ 
tual  sales  are  minimized  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
supply.  92l^c  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  is  now  the 
lowest  price  out  of  the  Badger  State.  That  applies  to 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas.  All  No.  4  sieves. 
No.  5  sieves  are  reported  as  having  been  cleaned  up. 
No.  10  tin  peas  are  in  firm  position. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Weakness  has  developed  out  of 
Florida.  The  trade  are  “standing  by”  awaiting  devel¬ 
opment.  Several  buyers  said  that  they  were  not  going 
to  do  anything  on  grapefruit  until  they  had  inter¬ 
viewed  their  Florida  canners.  This  waiting  policy  has 
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prevented  any  sizeable  business  being  recorded.  While 
the  quotations  out  of  Florida  are:  No.  2  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  at  921/^c,  No.  5  fancy  grapefruit  at  $3.00,  8  oz. 
fancy  grapefruit  at  55c,  it  is  known  that  these  prices 
can  be  and  have  been  shaded. 

APPLESAUCE  —  Those  New  York  State  canners 
apparently  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways.  The 
low  price  of  55c  on  No.  2  tin  (that  was  ridiculously 
low)  has  been  withdrawn  and  60c  to  65c  seems  to  be 
bottom  f.  o.  b.  Central  New  York  shipping  points.  The 
No.  10  tin  fancy  applesauce  is  also  firm  at  $3.00. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Market  continues  strong 
and  a  goodly  volume  of  business  is  being  recorded  here 
this  month.  The  Relief  Rations  took  a  goodly  sized 
block. 

LOBSTER — Some  of  our  Canadian  friends  are  sell¬ 
ing  fancy  lobster  at  very  low  prices  and  it  has  speeded 
up  the  distribution  to  a  marked  degree.  Saw  con¬ 
firmation  the  other  day  of:  No.  fancy  lobster  at 
$2.00,  No.  1  fancy  lobster  at  $4.00,  delivered  Chicago 
and,  from  a  very  reputable  canner  and  one  who  enjoys 
a  reputation  for  high  quality. 

PERSONALS — The  market  is  already  being  visited 
by  Pre-Convention  Canners.  Noticed  some  four  or 
five  around  the  trade  yesterday.  This  advanced  guard 
seems  optimistic.  The  general  sentiment  was  —  the 
worst  is  over  and,  better  times  are  in  sight. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Light  Pack  of  Shrimp — Strike  Effecting  Pack  of  Shrimp 
and  Oysters  in  Mississippi — Biloxi  Strikers  Called  on  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Settle  Difficulty. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  19,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  production  of  canned  shrimp  in  this 
section  is  destined  to  be  a  light  one  this  year, 
unless  Louisiana  has  put  out  an  extraordinary 
large  pack  this  season  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

Mississippi  has  been  handicapped  in  its  production 
by  a  strike  of  shrimp  fishermen  during  the  best  time 
of  the  canning  season  and  now  she  is  threatened  with 
another  strike  which  will  stop  both  the  shrimp  and 
the  oyster  canning  operations. 

The  controversy  the  first  time  between  the  Biloxi 
fishermen  and  the  factorymen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shrimp  season  was  settled  after  a  prolonged  strike 
that  lasted  nine  weeks  and  during  which  period  no 
boats  were  allowed  to  fish  and  no  shrimp  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  brought  into  Biloxi,  Miss.,  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  states.  The  strike  put  some  1,500  persons  out  of 
employment  and  the  same  thing  is  liable  to  happen 
again,  because  the  crew  of  six  shrimping  boats  com¬ 
plained  to  the  police  authorities  on  January  11  that 
several  hundred  fishermen  had  threatened  them  when 
they  made  attempts  the  previous  day  to  leave  for  the 
shrimping  grounds. 


In  the  first  strike,  the  strikers  attacked  some  of  the 
strikebreakers,  as  also  some  of  the  packers  and 
handled  them  rather  roughly,  but  no  casualties 
occurred,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  averted  in  the 
present  disagreement.  The  strikers,  too,  were  accused 
of  sinking  several  of  the  canners  boats  in  the  previous 
walk-out. 

It  is  understood  that  labor  leaders  in  Biloxi  have 
telegraphed  the  Department  of  Labor,  at  Washington, 
to  send  a  conciliator  to  Biloxi  to  endeavor  to  settle  the 
present  difficulty. 

In  the  previous  strike,  a  government  conciliator 
assisted  very  materially  in  bringing  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
the  labor  leaders  are  calling  on  the  federal  labor  de¬ 
partment  to  send  a  conciliator  to  settle  the  differences 
now  existing  between  packers  and  shrimpers. 

There  are  no  shrimp  being  canned  in  Alabama  at 
present,  and  as  the  factories  in  Mississippi  are  shut 
down  pending  the  disagreement  between  canners  and 
fishermen,  the  shrimp  pack  is  very  materially  cur¬ 
tailed. 

Mississippi  reports  that  the  output  of  canned  shrimp 
in  that  state  is  117,598  cases  less  this  season  than  it 
was  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  as  Alabama 
only  operated  one  shrimp  cannery  this  season,  it  is 
expected  that  the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  will  be 
a  light  one  at  its  best. 

The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  last  thirty  days  and  with  the  approach  of 
Lent,  it  should  increase  the  demand  for  canned  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  75c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  since  the  trouble 
with  the  shrimp  fishermen  this  past  week,  and  when 
Biloxi  oyster  canneries  shut  down,  the  output  of  the 
cove  oyster  pack  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  because 
the  bulk  of  the  oysters  canned  in  this  section  are 
packed  in  Biloxi. 

Alabama  is  only  operating  one  factory  and  this 
factory  is  finding  it  mighty  difficult  to  get  sufficient 
oysters  to  can,  as  they’re  very  scarce  in  Alabama  this 
season,  although  the  oysters  are  of  mighty  fine  quality. 

One  draw-back  that  the  oyster  pack  has  is  that  a 
cannery  has  to  handle  an  awful  large  quantity  of 
shell  oysters  in  order  to  operate  profitably,  due  to  the 
bulky  and  heavy  surplus  weight  of  the  shells. 

In  other  words,  a  canning  factory  may  be  able  to 
operate  profitably  packing  fifty  barrels  of  shrimp  per 
day,  whereas  that  same  factory  cannot  be  operated 
profitably  packing  250  barrels  shell  oysters  per  day, 
because  there  is  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  gross 
weight  of  a  barrel  of  shell  oysters  that  goes  into  the 
cans  in  the  form  of  oyster  meat. 

This  section  has  a  nice  volume  of  cove  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  booked,  but  the  canners  are  finding  it  mighty 
difficult  to  make  much  headway  with  the  pack  at 
present. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  62V^c  to  65c  per  dozen 
for  5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Statistics  of  the  Coast  Packs  —  All  Fruit  Packs  Smaller  — 
Vegetable  Packs  Larger  Than  in  1931 — Northwest  Packs. 

San  Francisco,  January  19,  1933. 

Statistics — Old  Man  statistics  is  with  us  again 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  it  is  possible  to  present  pack  figures 
for  California  for  1932,  as  well  as  figures  covering  the 
pack  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  figures  covering 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  in  northern  and  central 
California  were  compiled  by  the  Canners  League  of 
California  from  individual  reports  of  canners,  and 
those  for  the  sourthern  part  of  the  state  were  com¬ 
piled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cal’- 
fornia  Canners  Association,  in  the  same  manner.  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  1932  pack  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  were 
secured  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  through 
the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  California  fruit  pack  in  1932  amounted  to 
10,130,715  cases,  reduced  to  the  No.  2V2  can  basis,  as 
compared  with  12,669,581  cases  in  1931  and  18,013,400 
cases  in  1930.  By  varieties,  it  was  as  follows:  Apri¬ 
cots,  1,804,561  cases;  cherries,  184,019;  grapes, 
32,780;  pears,  1,418,134;  freestone  peaches,  23,542; 
clingstone  peaches,  6,413,972 ;  plums,  69,025,  and  other 
fruits,  184,682.  The  latter  classification  includes 
canned  figs,  the  pack  of  which  amounted  to  147,573 
cases.  All  of  this  fruit  pack  was  made  in  northern  an^ 
central  California,  with  the  exception  of  534,713 
cases  ])acked  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Th'^ 
southern  California  pack  was  made  up  of  243,943 
cases  of  apricots,  3,924  cases  of  freestone  peaches  and 
286,846  cases  of  clingstone  peaches. 

An  analvsis  of  the  fruit  pack,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1931,  reveals  the  fact  that  smaller  packs  were 
made  in  all  items,  with  the  exception  of  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  The  pack  of  pears  was  about  400,000 
cases  below  that  of  the  previous  year  and  that  of 
clingstone  peaches  was  almost  two  million  cases 
smaller. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  for  1932  amounted  to 
6,770,037  cases,  as  compared  with  5,634,473  in  1931 
and  12,639,546  in  1930,  The  pack  of  asparagus  was 
1,313,231  cases;  string  beans,  63,052;  peas,  82,350; 
spinach,  816,620;  tomatoes,  2,192,768;  tomato  juice, 
599,195 ;  tomato  paste,  200,457 ;  other  tomato  products, 
1,234,868,  and  other  vegetables,  267,496,  The  final 
furures  on  spinach  differ  from  the  809,885  cases  issued 
after  the  spring  pack  had  been  made  as  a  small  pack 
of  fall  spinach  was  made  late  in  the  year. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  made  in  southern  California, 
which  are  included  in  the  totals  just  listed,  included 
the  following:  Spinach,  37,176  cases;  tomatoes, 
565,269;  tomato  juice,  74,251;  tomato  paste,  92,986; 
other  tomato  products,  117,996,  and  other  vegetables, 
186,497. 


The  grand  total  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  for 
1932  was  16,900,752  cases,  as  against  18,304,054  cases 
for  1931,  30,652,946  for  1930,  28,846,629  for  1929  and 
30,697,390  for  1928.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  pack  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  a  very  heavy  scaling  down  from  the 
packs  of  the  peak  years. 

The  pack  of  fruits  for  salad,  reduced  to  the  No.  21/2 
can  basis,  was  1,405,234  cases  for  1932,  as  compared 
with  1,349,354  cases  in  1931  and  1,659,695  in  1930. 
This  product  is,  of  course,  remanufactured  from 
canned  fruit  and  is  not  in  addition  to  the  fruit  totals 
that  have  been  listed. 

The  fruit  pack  in  Oregon  for  1932  amounted  to 
2,187,467  cases,  as  against  2,685,989  in  1931  and 
3,424,898  in  1930.  By  varieties  it  was  as  follows: 
Apples,  350,981  cases;  black  raspberries,  11,531; 
blackberries,  51,019;  cherries,  160,034;  gooseberries, 
17,801;  loganberries,  133,373;  plums,  27,825;  pears, 
771,811;  rhubarb,  702;  raspberries,  66,616;  strawber¬ 
ries,  176,423;  prunes,  395,264;  jams,  preserves  and 
jellies,  21,834,  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  2,253. 

The  pack  of  apples  was  almost  double  that  of  the 
previous  year  and  gains  were  made  by  cherries,  plums 
and  strawbef-ries.  Smaller  packs  were  made  in  all 
other  varieties. 

The  fruit  pack  for  the  year  in  Washington  amounted 
to  2,461,934  cases,  as  compared  with  2,963.326  cases 
in  1931,  and  3,248,359  in  1930.  By  varieties  it  was 
as  follows:  Apples,  781,149  cases;  black  raspberries, 
14,011;  blackberries,  255,153;  apricots,  3,439;  cherries, 
154,905;  gooseberries,  18,960;  huckleberries,  14,338; 
loganberries,  26,422;  plums,  1,018;  pears,  986,130; 
prunes,  111,536;  rhubarb,  3,812;  raspberries,  14,311, 
and  miscellaneous  fruits,  200.  Gains  were  made  in 
the  pack  of  apples,  cherries  and  prunes,  with  lighter 
packs  in  the  other  items. 

The  1932  vegetable  pack  in  Oregon  totaled  290,258 
cases,  as  compared  with  226,074  for  the  previous  year 
and  797,342  for  1930.  It  was  as  follows:  Green  aspara-. 
gus,  432  cases;  beets,  33,155;  corn,  7,474;  carrots, 
45,452;  pickles,  8,803;  pumpkin,  50,741;  peas,  1,720; 
sauerkraut,  1,372;  green  beans,  87,374;  tomatoes, 
39,756;  tomato  juice,  9,835  and  miscellaneous  vege¬ 
tables,  4,144.  Increases  were  made  in  such  items  as 
beets,  corn,  carrots,  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  in  Washington  likewise 
showed  a  gain  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  amount¬ 
ing  to  529,352  cases,  as  compared  with  438,404  cases 
in  1931  and  677,690  in  1930.  It  was  as  follows:  Green 
asparagus,  19,822  cases;  beets,  28,333;  corn,  3,056; 
carrots,  9,893;  pickles,  11,624;  tomatoes,  40,390;  to¬ 
mato  juice,  12,952,  and  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
29,168.  Gains  were  made  in  the  pack  of  beets,  peas, 
tomatoes,  tomato  juice  and  miscellaneous  vegetables. 

The  Idaho  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  is  not  included 
in  the  statistics  since  but  one  canner  operated  in  the 
state,  and  the  pack  was  a  very  light  one. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


PRIVATE  BRANDS  OF  CANNED  FOODS  HANDLED  BY 
CHAINS  THROUGHOUT  NATION  GIVEN 
“CLEAN  BILL”  IN  SENATE  REPORT 

RIVATE  brands  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  handled  by 
the  grocery  chains  throughout  the  country  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  nationally  branded  foods  in  quality,  according  to 
the  eleventh  serial  report  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  chain  store  industry. 

The  latest  report,  based  on  findings  from  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Commission  into  the  qualities  of  canned  foods  sold  by 
both  chain  and  independent  grocery  stores,  and  titled  “Compara¬ 
tive  Quality  of  Manufacturers,  Chains  and  Other  Distributors’ 
Brands  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables,”  was  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  recently. 

The  report  was  submitted  in  “partial  response  to  Senate 
Resolution  224,  Seventieth  Congress,  first  session,  directing  the 
commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  chain  store  system 
of  marketing  and  distribution,”  the  formal  announcement  said. 

“In  connection  with  its  study  in  five  cities  of  the  comparative 
buying  and  selling  prices  of  chain  and  independent  grocery 
stores,  the  commission,  in  three  of  the  five  cities,  Des  Moines, 
Memphis  and  Detroit,  purchased  samples  of  certain  brands  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  grading.  While  the  samples 
purchased  were  obtained  solely  with  the  needs  of  the  price 
study  in  view  the  results  of  the  grading  are  presented  in  this 
report  because  no  adequate  data  regarding  the  quality  of  com¬ 
modities  under  chain  store  and  other  labels  are  available,”  the 
survey  found. 

“Furthermore,”  it  continued,  “reductions  in  appropriations 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  through  rather  extensive  plans 
for  further  work  on  the  quality  of  chain  and  other  brands  of 
commodities.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  presented  in  this 
study  are  representative  of  the  situation  in  the  three  cities 
covered. 

“In  all,  samples  were  obtained  in  the  three  cities  for  511 
items  of  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables.  Each  sample 
consisted  of  three  cans,  two  of  which  were  graded  by  the  ware¬ 
house  division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  standards  being  those  promulgated  by  the  department  or 
those  customarily  employed  by  it  in  commercial  grading.  The 
merchandise  purchased  represents  the  brands  of  chains,  manu¬ 
facturers,  both  national  advertisers  and  others,  wholesalers  and 
co-operative  chains. 

“In  all,  396  cans  of  vegetables  were  graded.  Of  these,  85 
were  canned  spinach  and  pumpkin  which  do  not  have  the  same 
standard  as  other  vegetables.  The  results  of  the  grading 
showed  that,  excluding  these  two  vegetables,  the  brands  of  the 
chains  were  only  slightly  below  those  of  the  nationally  adver¬ 
tising  manufacturers  in  the  proportion  of  their  cans  grading 
‘fancy,’  ‘extra  standard,’  and  ‘standard’  respectively.  They  make 
a  better  showing  than  non-nationally  advertising  manufacturers 
in  the  ‘fancy’  grade  and  show  a  materially  higher  proportion 
for  ‘extra  standard.’  Compared  with  wholesalers,  the  chains 
show  a  distinctly  higher  proportion  in  ‘fancy’  and  a  somewhat 
lower  proportion  in  ‘extra  standard.’  Chains  lead  the  co-opera¬ 
tives  slightly  in  proportion  of  their  brands  of  canned  vegetables 
grading  ‘fancy,’  but  for  the  ‘extra  standard’  grade,  the  brands 
of  the  co-operatives  had  a  much  higher  ratio. 

“For  canned  spinach  and  pumpkin,  the  co-operative  chains 
made  the  outstanding  showing,  three-fourths  of  their  cans  grad¬ 
ing  ‘fancy.’  All  of  the  chain  brands  of  these  canned  vegetables 
graded  ‘standard.’  The  non-nationally  advertising  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  a  higher  proportion  of  ‘fancy’  than  do  the  nationally 
advertising  manufacturers. 


“A  total  of  621  cans  of  fruit  were  graded.  The  proportion  of 
the  chain  brands  of  fruits  which  graded  ‘fancy’  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  average,  although  below  the  proportions  for 
brands  of  both  wholesalers  and  nationally  advertising  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  the  proportion  of  brands  grading  ‘choice’  the 
chains  substantially  exceeded  the  figures  shown  by  any  other 
group.  None  of  the  chain  brands  of  canned  fruits  graded 
‘seconds.’ 

“As  with  canned  vegetables,  there  were  marked  differences  in 
the  grades  of  manufacturers  who  advertise  nationally  and  those 
who  do  not,  the  former  being  the  higher  in  quality.  There  was 
also  the  same  general  close  correspondence  in  the  grades  of  the 
chains  and  the  nationally  advertising  manufacturers.  Further¬ 
more,  the  comparisons  of  the  grade  scores  indicate  thart  the 
chains  compare  favorably  with  these  and  other  distributors  in 
the  quality  of  the  private  brands  of  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

“Wide  variations  in  the  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  packed  under  identical  labels  were  found  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  brands.  This  type  of  variation  was  found  alike  in 
the  brands  of  chains,  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  co-opera¬ 
tives.” 

1932  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  COMPARES  FAVORABLY 
WITH  RECENT  YEARS 

HE  actual  consumption  of  food  during  1932  was  sustained 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years,  a  survey 
released  by  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  re¬ 
cently  disclosed. 

“A  considerable  volume  has  been  transferred  from  commer¬ 
cial  channels  to  home  production,  especially  in  the  farming 
districts,  and  the  commercial  movements  have  been  somewhat 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  the  large  purchases  of  relief  organi¬ 
zations,”  the  survey  continued. 

“Markets  also  have  been  upset  by  the  tendency  of  consumers 
to  buy  their  foods  in  the  most  popular  priced  form  available 
and  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  luxury  items.  But  these 
adjustments  in  quantities  and  between  qualities  have  been  large¬ 
ly  matched  by  similar  adjustments  in  the  volume  of  food  pro¬ 
duction. 

“Most  of  the  trouble  has  been  due  to  the  extreme  concentra¬ 
tion  of  food  distribution  on  price  activities  and  the  degree  to 
which  this  has  been  upset  recently  by  unexpected  price  declines. 
This  situation  is  being  kept  upset  by  the  adjustment  in  distri¬ 
bution  methods  which  has  placed  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
stocks  on  producers  and  packers  not  accustomed  to  such  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“Distributors  are  keeping  stocks  to  a  minimum  by  pool-car 
purchases  and  quick  deliveries  by  trucks.  This  state  of  trading 
has  weakened  the  morale  of  the  producers  and  packers  of  foods 
and  the  year-end  letdown  in  buying  threw  enough  pressure  on 
many  commodities  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  bargain  selling. 

“But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  items,  this  decline  has  not 
reached  through  to  the  holdings  of  the  better  financed  compa¬ 
nies.  They  have  done  some  selling  to  meet  competition  as  they 
found  it  but  their  general  attitude  has  been  one  of  waiting 
through  the  lull  period  until  the  markets  got  back  into  action. 

“Expected  improvement  over  the  dull  December  period  is 
appearing  but  volume  is  gaining  slowly  because  of  the  extreme 
caution  among  buyers.  The  effect  of  such  improvement,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  upon  the  general  state  of  mind  in  business  and 
the  effect  that  this  has  on  the  operating  confidence  of  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  ability  of  producers  to  hold  until  prices  work  back 
to  levels  that  will  at  least  return  original  costs.” 
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COURT  RULING  FORBIDDING  CITIES  TO  PLACE 
DISCRIMINATORY  TAXES  ON  CHAIN  STORE 
UNITS  SETS’ PRECEDENT 

HAIN  store  circles  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  prece¬ 
dent  established  in  the  decision  recently  handed  down  by 
Judge  Theodore  J.  Richter  of  the  Circuit  County  Court  of 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  in  which  he  held  that  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  do  not  have  the  right,  either  under  general  law  or  home 
rule  charter,  to  enact  city  ordinances  levying  discriminatory 
taxes  on  chain  store  organizations,  and  granted  the  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company  a  permanent  injunction  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  City  Council  of  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  from  enforcing  the 
chain  store  ordinance  which  it  had  passed  a  year  ago  last 
November. 

“Whatever  are  the  rights  of  cities  to  regulate  food  stores,” 
Judge  Richter  declared  in  his  decision,  “they  cannot,  under  the 
guise  of  regulation  or  taxation,  adopt  an  ordinance  calling  for 
the  payment  of  different  amounts  for  the  same  privilege — that 
of  operating  one  store — just  because  the  one  store,  in  addition, 
operates  a  second,  a  third  or  more  stores.  Such  classification 
is  arbitrary,  unjust  and  illegal.” 

The  Hamtramck  City  Council,  it  will  be  recalled,  introduced 
and  passed  on  November  12,  1931,  an  ordinance  levying  a 
graduated  license  tax  on  chain  grocery  stores  commencing  at 
$25  for  the  first  store,  $50  for  the  second  store,  $75  for  the 
third  store  and  $1,000  for  the  fourth  store  and  for  each  store 
over  four. 

Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  general  counsel  for  the  Kroger  Grocery 
and  Baking  Company,  took  immediate  steps,  on  behalf  of 
Kroger,  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance.  After  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the  statute  had  been  obtained, 
the  grocery  chain  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  County  Court  for 
a  permanent  injunction  against  the  measure,  holding  that  it  was 
unconstitutional.  After  a  four-day  trial,  the  Court  held  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  tax  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  city 
and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  granting  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  against  its  enforcement. 

The  decision  was  hailed  with  particular  relief  by  chain  store 
circles  inasmuch  as  it  established  a  legal  precedent  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  of  great  aid  in  the  fight  of  the  multi-unit  organi¬ 
zations  against  further  moves  towards  placing  further  tax  bur¬ 
dens  on  chain  store  companies. 

Since  January,  1931,  the  National  Chain  Store  Association 
reports,  more  than  twenty-five  cities  have  introduced  ordinances 
classifying  chain  stores  for  special  taxation.  The  association 
specifically  stated  that  in  “St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.;  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  Durham,  N.  C.;  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  and  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  ordinances  of  substantial  pro¬ 
portions  were  enacted.” 

Furthermore,  the  organization  contended,  there  are  more  than 
2,000  cities  which,  but  for  restraint  by  the  courts,  might  have 
been  able  to  adopt  such  measures  without  special  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  from  their  state  government  bodies.  The  decision,  there¬ 
fore,  is  held  to  constitute  a  signal  victory  for  the  chain  store 
interests,  since  it  provides  a  sound  basis  for  opposing  “the 
further  enactment  of  discriminatory  municipal  taxes  intended 
to  cripple  the  normal  development  of  the  multi-unit  type  of 
business.” 

While  the  movement  on  the  part  of  various  states  throughout 
the  nation  to  tax  chain  store  units  on  the  basis  of  their  number 
is  but  comparatively  slightly  older  than  the  cities’  attempts  to 
pass  similar  ordinances,  the  states  have  been  slightly  more 
fortunate  in  their  attempts. 

Several  states  now  have  chain  store  tax  measures,  which 
although  worded  differently,  operate  on  a  basis  of  either  the 
size  of  the  chain,  taxing  each  unit,  or  .else  on  the  sales  volume. 

Bitter  opposition  has  been  voiced  by  chain  store  interests 
against  state  laws  of  this  type  but  early  in  their  fight  they 
lost  a  most  important  victory  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Indiana  chain  store  tax  mea¬ 
sure  on  which  most  of  the  succeeding  state  laws  have  frankly 
been  patterned. 


With  many  legislatures  scheduled  to  meet  during  1933  faced 
with  even  more  sharply  reduced  public  incomes  than  in  1932, 
it  is  extremely  likely,  in  fact  is  known,  that  chain  store  tax 
measures  in  many  instances  will  be  submitted  to  the  lawmakers 
in  their  attempts  to  raise  public  revenues. 

Chain  store  interests  are  taking  all  possible  steps  to  meet 
this  threat  to  their  profits  and  the  coming  year  should  witness 
much  litigation  in  this  field  inasmuch  as  neither  side  will  con¬ 
cede  their  opponents  victory  until  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
has  made  the  final  decision. 

NEW  CANNED  FRUIT  DRINKS 

T  present  canned  peaches  are  available  in  only 
/■A  the  halved  and  sliced  forms  and  apricots  for 
/  \  the  most  part,  only  in  halves.  In  order  to 
extend  and  diversify  the  uses  of  these  healthful  fruits 
experiments  have  been  conducted  by  the  Fruit  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory,  University  of  California,  during  the 
past  three  seasons  on  the  preparation  and  canning  of 
juices  or  beverages  made  from  these  fruits. 

It  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  to  include  the 
yellow  pulp  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  beverages. 

The  new  process  as  eventually  adopted  consists  in 
steaming  the  halved  apricots  or  the  peeled  halved 
peaches  in  order  to  destroy  oxidizing  enzymes  and 
thus  protect  the  naturally  occurring  vitamins.  The 
fruit  is  then  passed  through  a  tomato  juice  extracting 
machine  to  secure  a  very  finely  divided  puree.  To  two 
parts  of  the  puree  is  added  one  part  of  pure  cane  or 
beet  sugar  sirup  in  order  to  give  a  product  of  the 
proper  consistency  and  flavor  for  use  as  a  beverage. 
The  undiluted  puree  is  much  too  thick  in  consistency 
and  is  lacking  in  sweetness  for  use  as  a  drink.  One 
method  of  blending  consists  in  placing  the  proper 
volume  of  puree  in  the  cans,  then  adding  the  sirup  by 
the  usual  cannery  automatic  siruping  machine,  ex¬ 
hausting  (heating)  in  live  steam  six  to  eight  minutes, 
sealing  and  sterilizing  in  an  agitating  sterilizer  in  the 
usual  commercial  manner.  Or  the  sirup  and  puree 
may  be  mixed  in  a  tank  or  kettle  and  filled  into  the 
cans  by  use  of  the  siruping  machine.  Exhausting  and 
sterilizing  are  then  conducted  as  with  the  halved  fruit 
in  sirup. 

The  canned  products  may  be  used  as  breakfast  and 
between  meal  drinks  for  their  healthful  and  refreshing 
qualities;  or  they  may  be  frozen  in  the  can  in  the 
household  refrigerator,  or  in  the  can  in  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt  and  served  as  fruit  ice.  They  are  excellent 
for  the  latter  purpose.  They  may  also  be  used  in 
whips,  gelatin  desserts,  fruit  sauces,  etc. 

Experiments  in  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  have 
proven  that  peaches  and  apricots  and  products  made 
from  them  are  very  valuable  sources  of  alkalinity,  use¬ 
ful  in  counteracting  simple  dietary  “acidosis.”  In 
other  words,  they  supplement  bread,  meat,  eggs  and 
cereals  in  the  diet  in  this  respect.  Eventually,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  expect  canned  apricot  and  canned  peach 
beverages  to  take  their  place  in  the  home  as  health 
drinks.  They  are  not  only  good  drinks,  but  good  for 
our  health. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  h.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Broken:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  JHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  ^ded  **N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  •~~- 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No. 

Peeled,  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2% - ~> 


N.Y. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 
Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT2 


N.Y. 


PEACHES* 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq.........»....— .~...— 

Glreen  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  8q........»....~~— ..~ 

BAKED  BEANSt 

No.  *2%  . 

No.  10  . — - - 


BEANS! 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10.......... 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green_ . . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White....~....~~— — 

No.  in  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 


1.26  1.30 

6.00  6.55 


1.00 

6.15 

.76 

3.75 

.56 


1.06 

6.25 

.90 

"‘.66 


No.  10  . 

. . 47% 

BEETSt 

1.10 

. 70 

_  1.00 

8.00 

.65 

2.76 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

. 76 

.  3.26 

3.76 

.86 


Standard,  Diced,  No.  2...... 

Diced,  No.  10.. 


3.00 


CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 


.95 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

. . .  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10... 

. 90  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 — . . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

. . .*. 

Crashed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

..—  .76  . 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2....... 

e65 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 60 

Standard,  No.  10.. . 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

. 90  , 

Split,  No.  10... . . . 

. .  8.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 70  . 

.60 

4.00 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  10  .  4-26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  10  .  . 

PEAS!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  ...— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 1.10 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2b _  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.25  5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.85  5.25 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  . . 90 

No.  3  . . . 80  1.00 

No.  10 . . . . .  2.76  8.00 


2.M 

No.  2%  . 

•••••••e 

2.46 

No.  3  . . 

TT - 

No.  10  . 

...— 

8.16 

2.36 

SPINACH! 

Lso 

2.76 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  . . 

2.55 

2.75 

No.  3  . 

. 

2.80 

No.  10  . . . 

2.15 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

2.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH! 

.40 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

.77% 

, 

No.  2  . 

2.85 

........ 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

.60 

66 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

2.76 

00 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

.66 

96 

No.  2%  . 

MM 

No.  3  . 

.60 

3.00 

.... 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

.67% 

.70 


.76 

2.'65 


1.16 

1.30 


.85 

1.35 


.86 


1.20 

3.60 


1.16 

3.76 


.76 

.90 

.70 

.86 

.90 

2.60 


.90 

"i'.'sl 


.45 

.40 

.70 

.65 

1.06 


No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  County, 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.86 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.76  , 

Standard.  No.  1 . 35 

F.  O.  B.  County . 36 

No.  2  . 67% 

P.  O.  B.  County . .' . 65 

No.  3  . 90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87% 

No.  10  .  2.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.50 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factoryl 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 40  . 


.55 


.37% 

‘.’eo 

‘.’86 


3.06 


.40 

2.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10........_ . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.............. 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack........................ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Symp _ ................ _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2........ . . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 
California  Standard,  2%»..— 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice... . 

No.  5  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  — . - 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10. . .  . 


3.26 


1.16 

1.30 


3.25 


1.15 

1.30 


.  1.35 

6.60  4.76 


1.76 

2.00 

2.10 


.60 

1.10 

3.25 
.72% 

1.25 
3.55 

.85  , 
1.30 


1.35 


1.90 

1.70 

4.76 


California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  ....... 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.36 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsfter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.20 

1.35 


1.60 

1.45 

1.30 

1.06 

‘4.26 


STRAWBERRIES!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.45  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  . 9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans... 

1-Ib.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.. 


LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


.70 

1.10 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz.. 

6  oz . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  ............ 

Selects,  6  oz . 


4.00 

2.00 

1.26 


SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 - - 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 - - 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1............ 

Flat,  No.  % . — 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

.  Medium,  Red,  Tall.......... 


SHRIMPS 


.80 

1.00 

1.70 

2.00 

1.66 

1.66 

1.35 

. 

.95 

.70 

.60 

.87% 

.96 

2.36 

2.86 

.76 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


.81%  .82% 
1.22%  1.36 


1.10  1.00 

1.10  1.10 


SARDINES8  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton............«....„ 

%  Oil,  carton  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8........ — 


....  t2.60 
....  t3.16 
..»  t3.60 


.  t2.76 

8.00  t8.06 


TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.80 

White,  Is  _ _ _  18.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . 

Striped,  %b  _ ..... _ ....... 

Striped,  %s  .. — ..................... _ ... 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ ............... 

Yellows,  %B,  Fancy...................... 

Yellow.  Is  ............................. 


3.36 

6.16 

9.20 

4.66 

7.80 

18.66 


6.26 
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An  Ideal  Tiner  FEEDER  wHh  Distributor 


OVER 

3000 

IN 

USE 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S..  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CC. 

Kewaunee,  est aushed laso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


January  23, 1933 
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Three  Important  Sweet  Peas  for 

Canners  which  mature  in  sequence 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

Time  from  plantins  to  canning  61  days  65  to  66  days  70  days 

1.  Large  Podded  Surprise 

A  pure-line  stock  of  this  early  sweet  variety  with  larser  pod  and  sreater  productivity. 
Its  superior  tenderness  and  quality  place  this  in  the  First  rank  of  cannins  varieties. 

2  Asgrow  Early  Perfection 

This  new  pure-bred  introduction  fills  the  need  of  a  leadins  cannins  variety  maturins 
between- Surprise  and  Perfection.  Prolific,  concentrated  in  season,  attractive  in  pod 
size  and  of  high  quality.  Limited  trial  quantities  now  avai  lable  for  1933  planting. 

3  Long  Pod  Perfection 

Unequalled  in  pod  size  this  pure-line  strain  of  Perfection  is  outstanding  in  quality  and 
productiveness.  Recognized  by  Canners  as  decidedly  Superior  to  regular  stocks  of 
this  important  main  crop  variety. 

ASGROW  SEEDS  ARE  WELL  BRED 

fVe  invite  your  inquiries  for  seed  from  our  latest  developments. 

Aasonat^b  JIttr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nfm  (Cnnnrrltrut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


